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NATURE: EMERSON AND MILL 
ROBERT T. HARRIS 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON wrote that “Nature never wears a mean 
appearance. Neither does the wisest man extort her secret, and 
lose his curiosity by finding out all her perfection.” ! John Stuart Mill 
wrote that “a cultivated mind . . . finds sources of inexhaustible interest 
in... the objects of nature... .” ? That Mill himself was a naturalist 
—a botanist of some acumen, also a hiker with amazing stamina— 
is not much more widely known than that he improvised on the piano.* 
But everyone knows that Mill wrote an essay in which he attacked 
nature as a criterion of right conduct and depreciated her beneficence. 
On the other hand, Emerson, an emphatically urbane philosopher- 
poet, is known to have challenged New England with a paean to 
nature, and he is associated in the public mind with Thoreau and 
Whitman. 

Although Emerson and Mill each wrote a book entitled Nature, 
neither really chose nature as his central topic: their essays concern 
valuation and the conduct of life. And both books warrant recon- 
sideration in the light of naturalism in present-day value theory. More- 
over, while the influence of Mill in the theory of value is recognized 
by all philosophers, the important influence of Emerson—especially 
through Nietzsche—has only recently been established.‘ 


I 


Emerson was born just three years before Mill, but the publication 
in 1836 of his essay Nature antedated the posthumous publication of 
Mill’s, in 1874, by almost forty years. In those same years took place 
the transition to the modern and tough-minded temper—a temper 
which will not here be lamented nor eulogized. Emerson’s Nature was 
his first published book, and even from his own subsequent perspective 
it must have seemed somewhat “old-fashioned.” It is an “exposition 
in poetry.” “When called a philosopher, he demurred: ‘I am in all 
my theory, ethics and politics a poet.’ ” ° 





1Nature. From Ralph Waldo Emerson: Selected Prose and Poetry, Introduction by Reginald 
L. Cook (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950), p. 5. Unless otherwise specified, all references to 
Emerson’s Nature are from this readily available edition. 


* Utilitarianism, Everyman Edition, p. 13. 


°F. A. Hayek: John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor: Their Friendship and Subsequent 
Marriage (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951), pp. 133, 183. 


*See H. Hummel: “Emerson and Nietzsche,” New England Quarterly, March, 1946. 


5 Emerson, op. cit., p. xvii. 
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Emerson’s initial definition of “nature” is an import from Germany. 
He says in the “Introduction” that “Philosophically considered, the 
universe is composed of Nature and the Soul.” Whatever is not me— 
“both nature and art, all other men and my own body”—is, strictly 
speaking, “nature.” But in the common sense, the word “refers to 
essences unchanged by man: space, the air, the river, the leaf.” The 
“philosophical” definition was the more important for his essay. Man’s 
operations and art are inconsequential: “in an impression so grand as 
that of the world on the human mind, they do not vary the result.” 
However, as Emerson was aware, neither definition had great relevance 
to his subject. Certain attitudes were what he really wanted to 
“define,” namely, the attitudes which we ought to assume toward the 
physical world, the market place, the realm of beauty, and toward 
other selves and our own self. Nature is not final; “Nature always 
wears the colors of the spirit.” 

Mill’s book ® is of a very different sort and gives expression to a 
powerful animus against prevalent wrong usage of the words “nature” 
and “natural.” Mill asks what bearing the principal meanings of 
“nature” have on ethics and value theory. Has it been good to intro- 
duce this term into such conceptions as “natural justice” and “natural 
virtue” ? 

The word “nature,” according to Mill, has two principal meanings. 
First, just as we speak of the nature of this, that, and the other thing,’ 
so in its first general meaning and “simplest acceptation,” ‘‘Nature” 
means “all facts, actual and possible: or (to speak more accurately) 
a name for the mode, partly known to us and partly unknown, in 
which all things take place.” The word conveys less the “multitudinous 
detail of the phenomena,” and more “the conception which might 
be formed of their manner of existence as a mental whole, by a mind 
possessing a complete knowledge of them.” In the same sense, ‘‘nature”’ 
denotes “the entire system of things, with the aggregate of all their 
properties.” And this tremendous generality is “the true scientific 
sense” of the word, Mill says, and the aim of science is to raise itself 
to this conception. 





*Helen Taylor, Mill’s stepdaughter, says that his essay Nature was written “between the 
years 1850 and 1858, during the period which intervened between the publication of the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, and that of the work on Liberty”; and that in the year of his 
death, “... in the year 1873, after he had completed his Essay on Theism, it was his intention 
to have published the Essay on Nature at once, with only such slight revision as might be 
judged necessary in preparing it for the press, but substantially in its present form.” ‘John 
Stuart Mill, Three Essays on Religion (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1885), “Introductory 
Notice” by Helen Taylor, p. vii and p. viii. Unless otherwise specified, all references to Mill 
pertain to his Nature in this edition. 


"The word “nature” is a French equivalent of “kind.” It was introduced into England by 
the Normans. To speak “literally,” the expression a “natural kind” means a “natural nature.” 
But in ethics che expression a “natural nature” would not always be a pleonasm. 
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The second principal acceptation is the sense in which “. . . Nature 
is opposed to Art, and natural to artificial . . .,” although in fact “Art 
is but the employment of the powers of Nature for an end.” Mill 
agrees with Emerson that art gets overpaid in the contrast; the art 
of men consists merely “in moving things into certain places.” “Even 
the volition which designs, the intelligence which contrives, and the 
muscular force which executes these movements, are themselves powers 
of Nature.” This is rather careless, of course, for it amounts to saying 
that volition and intelligence are themselves powers of nature, not in 
Mill’s second sense, but in the first which includes “all the powers 
existing in either the outer or the inner world. . . .” Human agency 
is one of the powers of nature in Mill’s first sense; in the second, it 
is not. By contrast, my own volition is excluded by both of Emerson’s 
definitions. 

Assuming that these really are the principal meanings of “nature,” 
then, as Mill says, there is some difficulty in seeing why the concept of 
nature should have such “‘a strong hold on the feelings of mankind.” 
But it is easily seen why “nature” and related words should be “one 
of the most copious sources of false taste, false philosophy, false 
morality, and even bad law.” 

These surely are among the more important meanings of the word 
“nature”; they are important sources of falsehood; and they do have 
a strong hold on the feelings. Mill’s animosity toward the moral reck- 
lessness with which “natural” and “unnatural” are used to insinuate 
that a person or policy is very good or very evil is at once admirable 
and justifiable. “Unnatural,” as he says, is “one of the most vituperative 
epithets in the language.”” Today the word “abnormal” has largely 
taken its place. These are, no doubt, words of transcendent vagueness 
and insidiousness, whether used in reference to political-economic, 
psychological, or other phenomena. The complexity of contemporary 
society, with its grand opportunities for hypocrisy and self-deceit, 
demands a vocabulary more precise. Mill’s was a laudable opposition 
to such bad usage and to the uncritical enthusiasm for nature which 
underlies it. 

Yet there may be important conceptions in value theory and ethics 
bearing the name of “nature” and which are not included in either 
of Mill’s two definitions. Mill judged that “This distinction is far from 
exhausting the ambiguities of the word; but it is the key to most of 
those on which important consequences depend.” The latter half 
of that judgment certainly is questionable. Besides, there is not a 
speck of evidence in his book that confusion of these two definitions 
with one another has any important consequences; he himself dis- 
approves of the precept to follow nature in both senses. 
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II 


In respect to the sublimity of nature, Mill and Emerson make the 
same basic judgment: nature is not in itself sublime. Mill seems to con- 
clude that there is no distinctive experience of sublimity, but Emerson 
concludes that, if nature is not sublime, then man must be, since he 
does, in fact, experience sublimity. 

Mill attacks the sublimity of nature by resolving the experience 
of it into terror, and into stupefaction from mere bigness. He says 
of a hurricane, the ocean, a mountain precipice, the solar system, and 
even of the boundless firmament itself, thas “what makes these phe- 
nomena so impressive is simply their vastness.” Why should we 
venerate, or even respect, these admittedly large, but unfriendly and 
ignoble, forces? “. .. Next to the greatness of these cosmic forces, the 
quality which most forcibly strikes every one who does not avert his 
eyes from it, is their perfect and absolute recklessness.” The feeling 
which the vast scale of these phenomena inspires is “of a totally differ- 
ent character from admiration of excellence.” So poor a model is 
nature for the moral character of man, that Mill, perhaps rather com- 
batively, concludes that “Those in whom awe produces admiration may 
be aesthetically developed, but they are morally uncultivated.” 

Emerson’s position is more complex. The rhetorical advantages are 
mostly on the side of Mill, for it is easier to sound sensible when main- 
taining a position which is psychologically simple. Emerson raises 
the quite different question: Where is the locus of sublimity? That 
there is experience of sublimity he accepts as something given and to 
be taken for granted. “All men are in some degree impressed by the 
face of the world”—a universalization not contradicted by Mill’s biog- 
raphy. What is surprising and disappointing is that the experience of 
sublimity is so infrequent. “If the stars should appear one night in a 
thousand years, how would men believe and adore; and preserve for 
many generations the remembrance of the city of God which had 
been shown!” 


Most persons do not see the sun. At least they have a very superficial seeing. 
The sun illuminates only the eye of the man, but shines into the eye and the 
heart of the child. The lover of nature is he whose inward and outward senses 
are still truly adjusted to each other... . 


Love of nature and experience of its goodness are natural to the human 
creature. But most of us are out of adjustment. 

Emerson, like Mill, has something to say about mere vastness. He 
does not depreciate the sublimity, however, but moves its locus from 
external nature to man and to mind. 
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How calmly and genially the mind apprehends one after another the laws of 
physics! . .. Man is greater that he can see this, and the universe less, because 
Time and Space relations vanish as laws are known. 


The greatest delight which the fields and woods minister is the suggestion 
of an occult relation between man and the vegetable. I am not alone and 
unacknowledged. . . . Yet it is certain that the power to produce this delight 
does not reside in nature, but in man, or in a harmony of both. 


Emerson’s transcendentalism — least bridled in this early essay — is 
rooted in his experience as poet and as contemplator of nature. The 
special concern for laws of perspective and for the creative process 
feeds the roots of his idealism. “Turn the eyes upside down,” he 
says, “by looking at the landscape through your legs, and how agree- 
able is the picture, though you have seen it any time these twenty 
years!” So easily, ‘a low degree of the sublime is felt... ,” for man is 
thus apprised that the world is a spectacle, while something in himself 
is stable. But the poet communicates the same pleasure in a higher 
manner. “The sensual man conforms thoughts to things; the poet 
conforms things to his thoughts.”’ The poet, the philosopher, and the 
physicist penetrate the external particular and “carry centuries of 
observation” in a formula. The unity and the beauty of nature always 
subsist as objective possibility; they can be realized only when our 
vision is like that of little children, when it is unobscured by “the 
desire of riches, of pleasure, of power, and of praise.” 

If we are without love or veneration, how shall we love and venerate 
nature? 


The problem of restoring to the world original and eternal beauty is solved 
by the redemption of the soul. The ruin or the blank that we see when we 
look at nature, is in our own eye. The axis of vision is not coincident with 
the axis of things, and so they appear not transparent but opaque. 


Il 


Emerson and Mill are in apparent disagreement respecting the rela- 
tive beneficence and maleficence of nature. Mill, in this essay, is a 
pessimist. He is not a pejorist, and he acknowledges as a matter of 
course the existence of limited beneficent powers which we must abet 
and direct for our human good. The “order” of nature, however, not 
only does not have the good of sentient beings for its principal object, 
but it is somewhat worse than reckless of human welfare. 


All which people are accustomed to deprecate as “disorder” and its conse- 
quences, is precisely a counterpart of Nature’s ways. Anarchy and the Reign 
of Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin, and death, by a hurricane and a 
pestilence. 
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The principal question posed by Mill is “Ought we to model our 
conduct after nature? Is it good to be ‘natural?’ ”” He answers twice, 
once for each of his definitions. 

To take the first sense first, in which “nature” comprehends ab- 
solutely everything, Mill concludes that so construed 


the doctrine that man ought to follow nature is unmeaning; since man has no 
power to do anything else than follow nature; all his actions are done through, 
and in obedience to, some one or many of nature’s physical or mental laws. 


The reification of laws apart, there is no need to quarrel with that 
argument. The connotation of “nature,” when it denotes every event 
and every thing, is too small to be of consequence for ethics. 

Mill goes on, however, to make an admission which is not per- 
missible in connection with this definition. He feels obliged to admit 
that “a rational rule of conduct may be constructed out of the relation 
which it ought to bear to the laws of nature in this widest acceptation 
of the term.” For although we necessarily obey the laws of nature, 
we do not necessarily guide ourselves by them. Accordingly, while 
rejecting the ethical doctrine that we ought to follow nature—Naturam 
sequi—, Mill pauses to praise the prudential doctrine that we should 
“obey nature in such a manner as to command it”—Naturam ob- 
servare. 


Every alteration of circumstances alters more or less the laws of nature under 
which we act; and by every choice which we make either of ends or of means, 
we place ourselves to a greater or less extent under one set of laws of nature 
instead of another. If, therefore, the useless precept to follow nature were 
changed into a precept to study nature; to know and take heed of the prop- 
erties of the things we have to deal with, so far as these properties are capable 
of forwarding or obstructing any given purpose; we should have arrived at the 
first principle of all intelligent action, or rather at the definition of intelligent 
action itself. 


This construction is not admissible, because Mill’s first definition 
includes everything, not excepting the “inner world” and “human 
agency.” But here Mill excludes the choice of means and ends from 
his definition. A little later he remarks, “Right action, must mean 
something more and other than merely intelligent action: yet no precept 
beyond this last, can be connected with the word Nature in the wider 
and more philosophical of its acceptations.” If Mill is able to lift out 
the choice of prudential ends from under his definition, he has given 
no reason why ethical ends should not also be excepted. He explodes 
his own definition; and the detonator is the topic of volition. Else- 
where, when hard pressed to maintain that the utilitarian dictum, 
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“everybody to count for one, nobody for more than one,” is involved 
in the very meaning of ‘the Greatest Happiness Principle,” Mill fell 
back on “the truths of arithmetic,” asserting that “the truths of arith- 
metic are applicable to the valuation of happiness, as of all other 
measurable quantities.” * But to fall back on the truths of arithmetic 
is also to accept nature—in a broad sense—as an ethical criterion. 

Mill’s discussion of the plausibility of taking nature in its second 
acceptation as a model for conduct is more obviously related to current 
problems. Here Mill’s animus against misuse of the word “natural” 
as applied to conduct and character joins forces with his animus 
against the argument from design and against the easy optimism 
which so often accompanies it. 

In this second sense, “nature” means “not everything which happens, 
but only what takes place without the agency of man.” Mill summar- 
izes his own position in this respect: 

... the doctrine that man ought to follow nature, or in other words, ought to 


make the spontaneous course of things the model of his voluntary actions, is 
equally irrational and immoral. 


Irrational, because all human action whatever, consists in altering, and all 
useful action in improving, the spontaneous course of nature: 


Immoral, because the course of natural phenomena being replete with every- 
thing which when committed by human beings is most worthy of abhorrence, 
any one who endeavoured in his actions to imitate the natural course of things 
would be universally seen and acknowledged to be the wickedest of men. 


In explicating his position that the doctrine is irrational, Mill says 
that it is “palpably absurd and self-contradictory.” For “the very aim 
and object of action is to alter and improve Nature... .” “If the 
artificial is not better than the natural, to what end are all the arts of 
life? To dig, to plough, to build, to wear clothes, are direct infringe- 
ments of the injunction to follow nature.” Mill is correct insofar as 
he merely means that any return to nature must have its limits; no 
one can make it his thorough-going policy simply to lie down in the 
spontaneous flux of things. The most elementary prudence demands 
that we use nature to fulfill our purposes. Mill exaggerates, however; 
for the most elementary prudence may equally demand that we go 
along with nature and that we rest. It is possible “to try too hard.” 

The heat of the argument rises when Mill expresses his animus 
against the vague “notion of imitating the ways of Providence as mani- 
fested in Nature. . . .” This supernaturalistic notion is the last stand 
of Tartufe and other demagogues against improvement and experiment. 





® Utilitarianism, Everyman Edition, p. 58, n. 1. 
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Only a fanatic feels himself competent to select particular natural 
phenomena as manifestations of Providence. Those who have done so 
usually have had some axe to grind; one thinks, for example, of down- 
state politicians noisily upholding “‘God’s time!” To quote Mill, 


The consciousness that whatever man does to improve his condition is in so 
much a censure and a thwarting of the spontaneous order of Nature, has in all 
ages caused new and unprecedented attempts at improvement to be generally 
at first under a shade of religious suspicion. . . . 


The opposing view is blind superstition. ‘For however offensive the 
proposition may appear to many religious persons, they should be 
willing to look in the face the undeniable fact, that the order of nature, 
insofar as unmodified by man, is such as no being, whose attributes 
are justice and benevolence, would have made, with the intention that 
his rational creatures should follow it as an example.” “The phrases 
which ascribe perfection to the course of nature can only be considered 
as the exaggerations of poetic or devotional feeling, not intended to 
stand the test of a sober examination.” 

Mill goes still farther, and he overshoots his mark. In the words of 
Professor C. I. Lewis, a naturalistic conception of values “repudiates 
the conception that with respect to intrinsic values we are natively 
incompetent, or born in sin, and can discern them justly only by some 
insight thaumaturgically acquired, or through some intimation of a 
proper vocation of man which runs athwart his natural bent.” ® A 
naturalistic conception “holds that the natural bent of the natural man 
stands in no need of correction in order validly to be the touchstone 
of intrinsic value.” It is this latter, positive element of naturalism 
which Mill failed to grasp. A present-day naturalist cannot accept 
Mill’s flat statement that “Conformity to nature has no connection 
whatever with right and wrong.” Nor will he agree that “There is 
hardly a bad action ever perpetrated which is not perfectly natural, 
and the motives to which are not perfectly natural feelings.” Nor 
will he admit that in principle he can only justify actions “in direct 
obedience to instincts, since these might perhaps be accounted part 
of the spontaneous order of Nature, but to do anything with fore- 
thought and purpose would be a violation of that perfect order.” If 
these passages are seriously meant, Mill is not a naturalist in value 
theory. He is an “anti-supernaturalist,” but he even so becomes the 





* Clarence Irving Lewis: An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois: The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1946), p. 398. 
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strange bedfellow of those who hold that “man is by nature wicked.” 
Mill notoriously fell in with the same company in Utilitarianism, 
by there maintaining that the ultimate sanction of all morality is “the 
conscientious feelings of mankind,” ?° a view which sustains intuition- 
ism and the status quo, but which gives no encouragement to those 
who would rationalize ethical standards and fit them to the natural 
needs of homo sapiens. 

Mill’s difficulty is again connected with the role of volition. Natural- 
ism does not maintain that to do anything with forethought and pur- 
pose is to violate the order of nature, albeit it is to violate the spon- 
taneous order. Partly owing to the inadequacy of his definitions, Mill 
commits a double error: he hypostatizes and personifies Nature and 
does not deny her will and intent, while, at the same time, he slurs 
over human volition. Instead of showing that nature is impersonal, 
which would be in the interest of naturalism, Mill set out to prove, 
in effect, that she is a most wicked female, and therefore a bad model 
for human action. The fact that he did this merely for rhetorical rea- 
sons does not lessen the damage to the cause of naturalism. “Killing,” 
he wrote, “the most criminal act recognized by human laws, Nature 
does once to every being that lives. ...”” So that Mill’s Nature is a crim- 
inal, and hence a person having intent. For no one calls unintended 
killing “murder’’; since the thirteenth century, not even so near human 
a creature as the pig has been charged with it. But Mill says, 
“Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, casts them to 
be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with 
stones like the first christian martyr... .” 

This merely rhetorical attribution of intent to nature sustains vague 
confusion respecting the world. But the real harm is done, so to speak, 
at the other end. For by implication all this treatment of nature as 
murdering and torturing blurs the real distinction between natural 
death and hurt on the one hand and murder and injury with deliberate 
intent on the other. That differentia of man, that he does act with 
conscious purposes, is lost in the shuffle. Naturally then, the important 
question whether or not our human nature and circumstances in 
some way can serve as a criterion of conscious purposes cannot appear 
as an issue worthy of serious discussion. Mill has shut the door on 
nature so that it cannot be our arbiter in respect to intrinsic value 
and human rights. Missed is the true position of man in respect to 
the world. 





” Utilitarianism, Everyman Edition, p. 27. 
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IV 


Unlike Mill, Emerson attends but little to the malignancy of nature. 
He says that “The misery of man appears like childish petulance, when 
we explore the steady and prodigal provision that has been made for his 
support and delight on this green ball which floats him through the 
heavens.”” Human artifice is not a perpetual antagonism to nature, 
a playing of one evil jinni against the other, but it is a happy and 
intelligent cooperation. “The useful arts are reproductions or new 
combinations by the wit of man, of the same natural benefactors.” 

Emerson subsumes most of the malignity of nature, and most of 
the hard work of living, under Nature-as-Discipline. From a realistic 
point of view, this at first looks like a jagged bit of glass: one envisages 
masters preaching to their slaves about salvation through work and 
hardship. Emerson, however, is himself neither a quietist nor a 
hypocrite. He simply recognizes that from the point of view of practice 
and evaluation, the soundest attitude is to make the best of whatever 
nature offers. (From his point of view, the master-slave relation 
certainly is not something which nature offered or imposed.) We 
learn from nature to discriminate, to order, and to evaluate. We learn 
good heed, and we think good heed a fine attribute for a man. 
“‘Nature’s dice are always loaded... .” 

Although Emerson is a transcendentalist, even in Nature he is in sig- 
nificant ways realistic: ““Nature,” he says, “pardons no mistakes. Her 
yea is yea, and her nay,nay.” Emerson’s realistic tendencies grew, but 
his optimism remained steady. He wrote in his Journals on January 1, 


1856: 


An idealist, if he have the sensibilities and habits of those whom I know, is 
very ungrateful. He craves and enjoys every chemical property, and every ele- 
mental force, loves pure air, water, light, caloric, wheat, flesh, salt, and sugar; 
the blood coursing in his own veins, and the grasp of friendly hands; and uses 
the meat he eats to preach against matter as malignant, and to praise mind, 
which he very hollowly and treacherously serves. Beware of hypocrisy." 


We should be “grateful,” but we should also be utilitarian. “Nature 
is thoroughly mediate. It is made to serve.” 

Emerson strives naturalistically to find an association between phe- 
nomena, and value and principle. He is far from admitting Mill’s flat 
bifurcation between value and natural fact. Mill admits only with 
difficulty that we can be guided technically and instrumentally by 
nature; Emerson goes further: even our character can be served by 
nature. “. . . Every natural process is a version of a moral sentence.” 





% The Portable Emerson (New York: The Viking Press, 1946), p. 606. 
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And if that seems to have mystical overtones, still it is the funda- 
mental bass which warrants stress. Our relation to nature is not only 
the source of value, but also of firm character, even of courage and 
heroism: 


The moral influence of nature upon every individual is that amount of truth 
which it illustrates to him. Who can estimate this? Who can guess how much 
firmness the sea-beaten rock has taught the fisherman? how much tranquility 
has been reflected to man from the azure sky, over whose unspotted deeps the 
winds forevermore drive flocks of stormy clouds, and leave no wrinkle or stain? 
how much industry and providence and affection we have caught from the 
pantomime of brutes? What a searching preacher of self-command is the vary- 
ing phenomenon of Health! 


There is a natural beauty inherent in virtuous actions. “Beauty is 
the mark God sets upon virtue. Every natural action is graceful. Every 
heroic act is also decent [i.e., ‘“‘appropriate’”], and causes the place 
and the bystanders to shine.” “A right action seems to fill the eye, 
and to be related to all nature.”” Emerson—not unlike Peirce—holds 
that a non-artificial, a straightforward, life is the necessary condition 
even of intellectually comprehending the world. “A life in harmony 
with Nature, the love of truth and of virtue, will purge the eyes to 
understand her text.” 


V 


That we men must justify our own valuations is a fundamental 
precept for action. Every generation and every individual are obliged 
both by prudence and conscience to ask anew, ‘What is good?” and 
“What is right?” Emerson and Mill alike accept and insist upon this 
basic precept. Neither is willing to place unquestioning trust in customs 
of the folk or the claims of the prophet: A true theory must be its 
own evidence. 

Emerson both begins and ends his essay on this note. From the 
very first page, he is challenging tradition: “The foregoing generations 
beheld God and nature face to face; we, through their eyes. Why 
should not we also enjoy an original relation to the universe?” “The 
sun shines today also.” And on the last page, he commands, “Build 
therefore your own world.” 

That “each ought to rule himself in his own way” is the heart and 
soul of Mill’s ethical liberalism. Even in the essay Nature, Mill is 
striving, in the last analysis, to protect the individual in this right and 
in performance of the corresponding duty to learn and develop. In the 
eyes of the multitude, “natural” may be only that which they easily 
understand and feel; “unnatural,” whatever is beyond them. 
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If an action convince them (which it often does on very inadequate grounds) 
that the person who does it must be a being totally unlike themselves, they are 
seldom particular in examining the precise degree of blame due to it, or even 
if blame is properly due to it at all. They measure the degree of guilt by the 
strength of their antipathy; and hence differences of opinion, and even differ- 
ences of taste, have been objects of as intense moral abhorrence as the most 
atrocious crimes. 


But however important and correct this point may be in itself, it does 
not follow from the fact that the word “nature” is thus abused, that 
nature herself is in conspiracy against liberalism and individualism. 
Mill throws out the baby with the bath. 

Emerson sees us as children of nature. He sees an intimate connec- 
tion between nature and mind; and so he is in better alignment with 
later science and philosophy. He presses in the direction of a still 
closer connectedness. Symptomatic is his list of new areas for research, 
so prophetic of the intellectual preoccupations of the following century: 
“language, sleep, madness, dreams, beasts, sex,”’ all subjects then falsely 
thought, as he says, “not only unexplained but inexplicable.” “What 
is a child?” he elsewhere asks. And just as the result of recent physiol- 
ogy has been, according to Whitehead, “to put mind back into 
Nature,” ’? so the approaching eminence and centrality of this ques- 
tion, “What is a child?” may eventuate in the return of man and 
social relations to nature. Should that occur, and naturalism no 
longer have to dull its beak puncturing supernaturalism, then perhaps 
also the converse might take place, so to speak, and nature be “put 
back into mind.” We might learn to appreciate in a quite secular way 
“that the world exists for you.” In that event Emerson would be even 
more fully vindicated, but “the modern temper” would exist no more. 
For the awe of great scientists and of poets like George Herbert in the 
presence of man and nature is hardly to be called a primary ingredient 
‘of our modern temper! 


All things unto our flesh are kind, 
In their descent and being; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause. 


The most succinct statement in Mill’s Nature of his own relevant 
ethical position is that “the duty of man is the same in respect to his 
own nature as in respect to the nature of all other things, namely not 
to follow but to amend it.” But this precept carries a Pickwickian air, 
especially when uttered by Mill. That human nature which is to be 
amended is presumably a part of the spontaneous course of things. 





* A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925), p. 206. 
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But “the duty of man” itself is a part of nature, when “nature” is taken 
in its more philosophical meaning. And had Mill only seen that this 
duty of self-amendment “up to the mental, moral, and aesthetic stature 
of which [man’s] nature is capable” ** itself is part and parcel of 
nature, then he could have supported his important plea for liberalism 
on grounds which have a firmer hold on the feelings of mankind. 
Even so, Mill missed the boat only by a short cab ride; for he admits 
that of course “the species could not have continued to exist unless 
most of its inclinations had been directed to things needful or useful 
for its preservation.” But then he thinks that sadism and “instincts” 
of domination and destructiveness are natural, too! 14 

These difficulties Emerson for the most part avoided. He turned the 
individual frankly against society, but had nature encourage him in 
his creature self-reliance: ‘Society everywhere is in conspiracy against 
the manhood of every one of its members.” *® But then, ‘Nature 
suffers nothing to remain in her kingdoms which cannot help itself.’ 1° 

Mill missed vital natural roots of individualism and liberalism. He 
surrendered the ultimate, natural criterion for distinguishing rights, 
or “legitimate expectations,” as he called them, from mere de facto 
interests. He cannot smoothly tie his liberalism in with the principle 
of indigenous motivation, the principle that ‘“‘an integral feature of the 
development of a capacity or power is a tendency to use that capacity 
or power.” ‘7 He cuts himself away from such naturalistic findings 
as that “Each newborn infant has a distinctive growth potential and 
a pattern of growth unique to him as an individual. . . . The spirit of 
liberty has its deepmost roots in the biological impulsion toward 
optimal growth.” '® Yet it is just the kind of ethics that Mill believes 
in which most requires that man’s duty should emerge naturally out of 
human nature in its earthly context. And this ethics must wield the 
power of “nature” as its legitimate weapon against ancient regimes and 
the upstart tyrannies of little modern men—its eternal weapon against 
factitious status and other distortions of pseudo-civilization. '® 





* On Liberty, Everyman Edition, p. 125. 

* Tbid., p. 121. 

* Emerson, Rinehart Edition, op. cit., p. 168. From “Self-Reliance.” 

* Ibid., p. 180. Also from “Self-Reliance.” 

* Arthur T. Jersild, Child Psychology (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947), p. 51. 

% Arnold Gesell, Studies in Child Development (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), 
p. 215. My italics. 

In Nature Mill loses all grounds for rating civilizations: he cannot in this context say that 
one civilization is better than another, but only that civilization is better than nature. “All 
praise of Civilization, or Art, or Contrivance, is so much dispraise of Nature; an admission of 
imperfection, which it is man’s business, and merit, to be always endeavouring to correct or 


mitigate.” He is therefore not in position to lock horns with Rousseau either in respect to 
volition or the appraisal of civilizations. 








ATTRACTION 


The heliotropic thrust toward the spluttering arc, 
The iron filings in a neat semicircle, 


And the quivering swing of the boxed needle 
When you bank the ship. 


Arcturus always in his orbit, 
And the stag’s tense scenting of the musk doe 
With the tide’s blood surge heaving after the moon 


Where she walks stately silver. 
But tell me. 


Nights with her, 

Lying like a needle in the heart of a lodestone, 
Like the sea with the moon in its belly 

At radiant, luminous rest, 

What is the clear urge 


That tears like a steel splinter? 


What do I have to find? 


JacK H. ADAMSON 
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ON WRITING HISTORICAL FICTION: 
ABE LINCOLN OF PIGEON CREEK 


WILLIAM E. WILSON 


ROM MY OWN EXPERIENCE in writing three fictionized biographies— 
F the story of George Rogers Clark, the story of Tecumseh, and, 
most recently, a novel entitled Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek—I have 
discovered that there are three problems in the writing of historical 
fiction that are more difficult and, at the same time, more important 
than all the rest. 
Those problems are: 


1. The problem of determining the motives of historical characters. 


2. The problem of what, in the writer’s jargon, is called identi- 
fication. 


3. The problem of literary and historical honesty. 


I 


In writing straight history, an author has only to state the facts 
he has discovered in the order in which they occurred. But in the 
writing of a historical novel or a fictionized biography, he has to make 
the events and actions in the story seem real and credible by making 
them seem inevitable. In other words, he has to find acceptable motives 
for everything that his characters do and make their actions seem to 
demonstrate these motives. 

As an illustration of this point, I can best use the material with 
which I have worked most recently—Abe Lincoln’s years in Indiana 
from 1816 to 1830. In writing this story, I had very little in the way 
of actual fact to start with. 

It had been established by scholars that Abe Lincoln and his father 
and mother and sister moved up from their Knob Creek farm in 
Kentucky to the claim Tom Lincoln had staked out with piles and 
brush near Little Pigeon Creek in southwestern Indiana sometime in 
November or December of 1816. They lived there in a three-sided 
“half-faced camp” through the first winter and when they had only 
half-completed a cabin they moved into it; and, the next fall, Nancy 
Lincoln’s aunt and uncle, Thomas and Betsy Sparrow, and her cousin, 
Dennis Hanks, came to live in what Dennis called “that Darne Little 


half-faced camp.” 
15 
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In the autumn of 1818, a mysterious disease called “milk sickness” 
struck the region and took the lives of first Thomas and Betsy Sparrow 
and then Nancy Hanks Lincoln. After that, Tom, Abe, and Sarah 
Lincoln and Dennis Hanks lived in the windowless, floorless cabin 
without a woman’s help until the winter of 1819-1820, when Tom 
Lincoln went back to Kentucky and married a second wife, Sarah Bush 
Johnston. Immediately thereafter, improvements were made in the 
cabin. 

As for Abe Lincoln’s education, it is known that he went to two 
schools, but exactly when and for how long no one is sure. It is a 
fact, however, that Abe was educated far beyond his formal schooling 
at this time, because he was a great borrower of books among the 
neighbors. It is known also that at one of the two schools he attended 
he helped a girl named Anna Robey in a spelling bee by putting a 
finger over his eye to indicate the letter “i” in the word “defied” and 
that, later, he sat on the bank of the Ohio River and tried to give 
her a scientific explanation of the rising of the moon—an explanation 
which she did not believe. 

There are records of Abe’s working for farmers round Little Pigeon 
Creek, among them a prosperous man named Jim Gentry but, more 
notably, when Abe was sixteen, a man named Jim Taylor, whose farm 
was a considerable distance from the Lincoln cabin but not far from 
Anna Robey’s home. Lincoln, who never liked hard work, “though 
he dearly loved his pay,” later described this job with Taylor as “the 
roughest work a young man could be made to do.” Yet he held this 
job longer than any other one job during his Indiana years. 

* Soon after that summer at Jim Taylor’s, Anna Robey married Allen 
Gentry, and Abe Lincoln returned to Little Pigeon Creek, where he 
at once became engaged in quarrels with his neighbors. The principal 
quarrel was with the Grigsby family, one of whom (Aaron) had 
married Abe’s sister and another of whom (Natty) had once been 
Abe’s “own pertickler friend.” This quarrel came to a climax in a 
magnificent free-for-all fight, in which Abe was the victor; but the 
ill-feeling still existed several years later, for Mrs. Reuben Grigsby 
is said to have tried to prevent the Lincolns from getting a letter 
of dismission from the church when they left for Illinois. 

We know that Abe Lincoln and Allen Gentry took a flatboat down 
the River to New Orleans at least once after Allen married Anna 
Robey and that Abe clerked for a time in Colonel Jones’s store in Jones- 
boro. Finally, we know that the Lincoln family moved to Illinois in 
February of 1830. 
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3” Now, if you are trying to build a novel upon this very fragile frame- 
Ww work of facts—trying to put living flesh upon this skeleton of informa- 
th tion—how can you go about determining, let us say, the motives for 
in Abe Lincoln’s move to Illinois with his family? Abe never seemed 
m particularly happy with his father, and since he was turning twenty- 
sh one when the migration was made, he might well have stayed in 
re Indiana as a means of making a break from his family, which he did 


indeed make shortly after their arrival in Illinois. Why did Abe go 
0 with them? 
a You can only guess, of course, and the reasons you arrive at will 
ig be fiction. If they are history at all, they will be at best interpretive 
history. Yet, by considering the facts available, you can probably arrive 
at an accurate guess. 

First of all, it is universally known that Abe Lincoln adored his 
mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, and it is quite possible that south- 
western Indiana was so poignantly associated with the memory of her 
death that he was glad to leave it. 

In the second place, Abe was equally devoted to his stepmother, 
Sarah Bush Lincoln, and he may have determined to stay at her side 
until he saw her safely and comfortably settled in Illinois. 

Third, by 1830 Lincoln had exhausted all the books available in 
Spencer County, Indiana, and his opportunities for future intellectual 
development there must have seemed very slight. 

Fourth, the tide of migration was definitely westward, and southern 
Indiana, which was not particularly fertile or prosperous, was by this 

time being passed over by the most enlightened immigrants from the 
| East. Illinois was Lincoln’s land of opportunity, and Lincoln always 
had his eye on the main chance. 

A fifth reason undoubtedly lies in Abe’s numerous quarrels with his 
neighbors in the later years of his residence on Little Pigeon Creek, 
and this change in Lincoln’s temperament, in itself, needs explanation. 
Abe was by nature a friendly and easy-going boy, an example in the 
community of honesty, good humor, and fairness, and yet his relations 
with the Grigsbys did not demonstrate these virtues. The pranks he 
played on them exceeded the bounds of simple mischief, of simple 
decency even. They were often downright “ornery.” For my own part, 
I think that this sudden and unexplained change in Abe’s tempera- 
ment, along with the unexplained period of hard labor on Jim Turner’s 
farm, can be explained only by assuming an adolescent love in Abe’s 
heart for Anna Robey and a bitter disappointment when she married 
Allen Gentry. 
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This can only be conjecture, of course, but if you accept it, you can 
add the marriage of Allen Gentry to Anna Robey as a sixth reason 
for Abe’s move to Illinois with his family; and so you build up a 
buttress of motivations that makes the fact of Abe’s move stand as 
a plausible fact. 


II 


The second problem that confronts the writer of historical fiction 
is the problem of identification. Anyone who has ever read a text- 
book on the art of writing fiction knows that an author must write 
so that the reader will identify himself with at least one of the char- 
acters in that character’s emotions and actions. As a literary agent 
of mine put it to me once years ago, “Every story must have at 
least one character the reader can cheer for.”’ But this is not the kind 
of identification I am thinking of here. I refer now to the identifi- 
cation of the author himself with the character. Without this kind 
of identification, there can be no vitality in a story, and yet, in the 
writing of historical fiction, such identification is especially difficult. 

Several years ago, a friend of mine published his first novel. It 
was a long novel and, in many ways, a good novel. The author knew 
how to build suspense, how to create atmosphere, how to interweave 
many lives so that the crises in each would react upon the crises of all 
the others; and he knew how to motivate his characters’ actions. 
Yet, as I read this novel, I was never quite convinced that the people 
in it were of real flesh and blood. Everything they did was reasoned 
out satisfactorily by the author, but they seemed, nevertheless, like 
nothing more than puppets in the hands of a skilful performer. I read 
almost to the end of the book before I discovered the cause of its 
unreality. Then, on page 500 or so, I found the cause: the man 
who played the principal role in the action was a Civil War veteran 
who had lost an arm in battle, but on page 500 or thereabouts, this 
maimed hero put both hands to his face and wept. 

Obviously the author had never really identified himself with his 
hero, or he could not have made such a gaffe. By page 500, the author 
himself should have had only one arm. He should have been living 
with that handicap, figuratively of course, for months and months. 
Every writer of fiction knows his book is going well only when he 
discovers that in his everyday life he is thinking and feeling like 
the person he is writing about. For example, I always dread taking 
one of my characters through an illness, for if that character is real 
to me, I acquire the symptoms of the illness myself. I have always 
marveled that Thomas Mann did not die of tuberculosis while writing 
The Magic Mountain. 
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Now, this business of author-character identification is especially 
dificult in the writing of historical fiction. A novelist can create 
a Babbitt or a Tom Sawyer in his own image—or, as is more often 
the case, in a figment of his own image; but trying to be George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln for the duration of a book’s gestation 
is something else again. George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
are already established as well-defined, actual people of whom every 
reader has a preconceived image, of whom the author himself has a 
preconceived image. The author is in danger of assuming the per- 
sonality of a historical personage as if he were putting on a ready- 
made suit without alterations; and if he does that, he achieves only 
a burlesque that is neither the original historical personage nor himself. 

In writing Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek, I had several advantages. 
I was dealing with the adolescent period of Lincoln’s life when his 
character was still in formation and with a period about which there 
is very little known. I had room for my imagination. Moreover, I 
was myself born and brought up in the Hoosier Lincoln country and 
my own family background, like my hero’s, was one of pioneering 
and had a strong admixture of Southern blood and traditions. Some- 
what like Lincoln, I had, in my own life, gone through a painful proc- 
ess of emancipation from early prejudices. Finally, I had read about 
and admired Abe Lincoln all my life, and when I came to the writing 
of Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek I had already written another book 
in which Lincoln’s Indiana years had a large part and a play that 
dealt with his life in Spencer County. 

But, even so, after a year of work on the Lincoln novel, after 
probably five or six complete rewritings, I still did not feel that I had 
succeeded in the undertaking. I only achieved a novelist’s identification 
with the character of Lincoln when, finally, after I thought my book 
was finished, I brought myself to another rewriting. In that labor, 
I wrote without notes or references before me and recast the whole 
book by sitting at my desk seven or eight hours a day, seven days a 
week, for seven weeks. What emerged may not be a portrait of Abe 
Lincoln as he actually was, but I firmly believe in the boy in those 
pages as a boy who is—and that, in the writing of fiction, whether 
historical or otherwise, is the important thing. 


Ill 


I shall not dwell at great length on the final problem of the historical 
novelist—that of literary and historical honesty—except to say that 
its accomplishment requires the exercise of two kinds of self-discipline 
on the part of the author. The first is the discipline of keeping the 
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mind limited always to the period about which one is writing. The 
second is the discipline of making oneself accept the facts that present 
themselves about one’s hero even though those facts conflict with one’s 
preconceived image of him and all but contradict the popular legend 
that has been built around him. 

As we well know, living as we do in the age of the atomic bomb, 
no one has historical foresight. Lincoln, when he lived in Indiana, 
did not know that he was to become President of the United States, 
the Emancipator of the slaves, and a martyr to the cause of freedom. 
In fact, Lincoln, living in southern Indiana, with no view of life out- 
side the mores of that area, probably had most of the prejudices of that 
limited time and place. It has never been proved that when he first 
witnessed slavery in New Orleans he said, “Someday I will hit that 
thing and hit it hard.” I imagine that, being the boy he was then, 
he regarded slavery pretty much as he regarded the other institutions 
of New Orleans—as something exotic and perhaps different from 
what he had imagined, but certainly, in general, as what he had 
expected and taken for granted. At the same time, I do think that 
Lincoln, with the keen intelligence and the sense of justice he possessed, 
must have begun his first serious thinking about slavery on that first 
journey to New Orleans. But to make Lincoln appear as “the Great 
Emancipator” at the age of twenty would be to ignore the fact that 
1860 was still then thirty years away. 

It is equally disastrous to accept the popular legend or one’s own 
preconceived notion of a hero and ignore the facts that one finds in 
research. The writer of historical fiction must be honest, or he will 
be doing history a disservice and, at the same time, will contribute 
nothing to the art of the novel. If one practices the self-discipline of 
literary and historical honesty, one must expect recriminations, but 
so long as one does not join the blackwashing school of biography 
in one’s effort to avoid the whitewashing school, one will have a clear 
conscience. 

Recently, I received the following letter regarding Abe Lincoln of 
Pigeon Creek: 


Dear Sir: 


Sometime ago, while reading “The Wabash,” I learned to appreciate your 
ability to present Indiana history. 

When your latest book, “Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek,” was published I 
expected it to be a book I would be proud to add to my library. I have just 
finished reading it and was sorry you have allowed yourself to be influenced 
by the present day tendency to fill books with obscene material and “smut.” 
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I am certainly glad the copy I read was borrowed and I had not paid any 
of my own money for it as it would have been consigned to the trash can after 
reading. I would not want anyone, least of all my own children, finding it on 
my book shelves. 

I realize you were presenting facts as they probably were. However, I cannot 
appreciate anyone producing such a book concerning a character who has been 
held up before our children as has Abraham Lincoln. 


With a kind of cold indignation, I composed the following reply, 
which sums up briefly what I feel about literary and historical honesty: 


Dear Sir: 

I am glad you only borrowed “Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek” and did not 
buy it. The book was not written for children. However, the oldest of my three 
sons read it a year ago when he was fifteen, and he is still one of the finest 
young men of my acquaintance, clean-minded and of good morals. Nor did 
I note any lack of reverence in my son recently when, together, we visited 
Abraham Lincoln’s home in Springfield, Illinois. But, of course, that may 
have been because my son is mature enough not to confuse honesty in writing 
with evil-mindedness and to recognize that the greatest of Americans was so 
much the greater because he rose to glory from crude and lowly surroundings. 


By way of postscript, I must add that I never mailed this reply— 
because I am fortunately married to a woman who has considerably 
more common sense than I seem to possess at times. 








AUTUMN II 


(San Francisco) 


I see the deciduous trees in tumult shed 

Their autumn leaves here where there is no fall, 
But find no tinder to their sereing flame. 

I see no sleet or snow-clouds overhead, 


The breeze’s touch is bland, the heavens tall. 


What can I read upon those turning leaves? 
They tell a story, but it has no reason. 
Do they presume, with self-touched fire, to shame 


Our temperate land? What icy nightmare grieves 


Their veins, is lost upon such single season. 


Now comes a husband with efficient means 

Prodded by practical words from the mate of his loins 
Or some more abstract wife, like duty or fame, 

And devotion does not question as it cleans 


Why lawns need be clipped and common as coins. 


O, suited for wilder countries whence they came, 
These deaths are oafish. Under communicable tame 
Heavens, the blood looks clumsy. Let it fall. 
Socrates had his Plato, Christ his Paul, 


As we will rake these tongues and ash them all. 


ROBERT BELOOF 





THE SURVIVAL OF THE HUMANITIES 
MIRIAM ALLEN pEFORD 


5 iow IS ALWAYS a temptation to be a laudator temporis acti. The 
past is always golden, the present brazen, and the future nebulous. 
Nevertheless, when a whole way of life is facing possible extinction, 
it is not necessary to wait for an autopsy. There is always a chance 
that an antemortem examination may suggest a way to cure the patient. 

That the whole concept of civilization based on the revival of learn- 
ing after the Dark Ages is presently in danger of dissolution can hardly 
be denied by any unprejudiced observer. To an increasing degree our 
colleges are becoming trade schools—trade schools, perhaps, in the 
highest category, but still primarily places where the student is taught 
techniques instead of wisdom. Our whole educational system is 
becoming more and more geared to preparation for livelihood rather 
than for living, in the sense in which living would have been under- 
stood by any civilized man from the fifteenth to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

We cannot turn the calendar back. We are the heirs of an industrial 
era which is being succeeded by a supertechnical era founded solidly 
on nuclear physics. Such an era may well call for a different kind of 
talent and ability from that demanded by, say, one dominated by an 
agricultural economy. The variety of intellectual achievement in 
demand today may best be accomplished by staffs, groups, and com- 
missions working in unison. The individual human being becomes less 
and less important. The humanities, which are the expression of the 
individual in relation to his world, are in danger of being lost in the 
shuffle. 

The worth and importance of each separate human being was a 
new idea when it first appeared in the world, and it may be that 
it was a transient one. We may be heading for the nightmare of 
1984 or Brave New World. Or, on the other hand, it may be that this 
concept had in it the seeds of permanent growth—as permanency goes 
in history—and that it can co-exist with an economy based on atomic 
power. The survival of the humanities as a general discipline depends 
very largely on the answer to that question. 

It is not a political question: humane studies can flourish as well 
under full or partial economic collectivization as under a system of 
private enterprise. It is not because of its economic collectivism that 
in Soviet Russia today literature, philosophy, and the fine arts are 
casualties together with free science. 
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To be sure, under every system and at all times—probably back to 
Paleolithic man—the man of genius, and in a lesser degree the able 
member of a ruling class or caste, has been considered of importance 
as an individual. What is new is the importance and uniqueness of 
each average, ordinary human being. That is a very different thing. 

As René Wormser pointed out in his massive work, The Law, in 
ancient Greece (and in ancient Rome as well) “the theory of individual 
liberty was absolutely unknown. Man was a slave to the state, and 
the amount of regimentation was remarkable. The individual city- 
states [of Greece] prescribed dress, regulated speech, and imposed 
restrictions of many kinds on conduct.” It would have amazed and 
bewildered either Pericles or Cicero to be told that every child born 
on earth was like those Japanese paper flowers we used to play with, 
which when placed in water expanded into elaborate shapes and colors, 
each unique and different from all the others. They knew, just as 
everybody always had known and as everybody continued to know 
up to the Renaissance, or to a degree up to the French Revolution, 
that only the few and select had such potentialities; that the mass 
of humankind was just that—an undifferentiated mass in which a 
man might be labeled “‘peasant,” “craftsman,” “soldier,” but in which 
any special peasant, craftsman, or soldier was interchangeable with all 
the others. 

The revival of learning—which meant the re-emergence of the 
humanities—changed all that. To be sure, the new learning was at 
first felt to be the province only of the favored few who had habitually 
garnered the cultural benefits of the age. Humanity was slowly 
recovering from a time when intellectual interests were the domain 
only of the clergy and of a few unusual rulers and nobles. But the 
spread of learning had the spores of democracy enclosed within it. 
Gilbert Highet, in The Classical Tradition, adduced typical examples 
of that early “conflict between authority and individuality,” citing: 


Machiavelli’s The Prince, in which the individual politico is shown how to 
succeed by ignoring all moral, social, and religious restraints on his own action; 


Montaigne’s Essays, in which the humanist . . . declares the superior importance 
of his own personality (however inconsistent it may be) to any . . . philosoph- 
ical system; and Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel, where . . . every other 


authority, from holy church to court and university, except only the authority 
of science and learning, is questioned, outwitted, lampooned, befooled. 


The most important words here are: “except only the authority 
of science and learning.” The value of the unique individual, of his 
mind, his will, and his character—as opposed to the view of him 
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merely as a member of a tribe or state or church, as a “hand” or a 
“soul”—is a concept that can arise only in an era when science and 
learning are the governing factors. 

And this does not mean science in the sense of an involved man- 
ipulative technique, or learning in the sense of a barren exercise 
of the mnemonic faculty. Pre-war Japan had both “science and learn- 
ing” in this restricted meaning; but here is a quotation from Dr. Shigeru 
Nambara, president of the University of Tokyo, given by Allen B. Cole 
in The Pacific Spectator: 

There is little evidence of any awakening of the individual human con- 
sciousness as an independent personality, or development of the capacities of 
human nature among the people.-. . . Japan has had no Renaissance such as 
the modern Western nations have experienced. . . . There was no “discovery 
of man.” . . . Humanism has never been given a chance to establish itself. 
Herein lies the reason why the Japanese have not seldom been criticized as 
lacking the fundamentals of modern culture. 


But we are considering now, not the perils of a false application 
of the humanities, but the danger that the humanities themselves may 
disappear from the civilization of our time. 

Even in the midst of war and near-war we of the Western World 
have enough surplus energy to view our own deficiencies and discuss 
means of correcting them. That they are many and grave only a 
chauvinist could deny. There are many to point to our failures in 
democracy and liberty. What we must concern ourselves with here 
is our supine acquiescense in the decline of the humanities, and the 
possibilities and means of arresting that decline. 

Let us confine ourselves to our own country, since that is the only 
one in which we have the right or opportunity to intervene. The voice 
that warned us of Babbittry is silent, but the Babbitts—who are anti- 
humanities to a man—are still with us. To quote Robert Nathan, 


Gentlemen, let me assure you we lose our freedom 
When men begin to talk and step like their neighbors. 


We live in a time and place where children stare at television 
screens or let their eyes slide over pictures in misnamed comic books 
instead of turning eagerly to the stacks of the public library. Public 
opinion polls reveal that we prefer football or baseball broadcasts on 
the radio to symphony concerts. We learn the themes of classical 
music by hearing them torn from their context and degraded under 
such titles as “Moon Love” or “I Sigh for You,” on the ubiquitous juke- 
box. It is axiomatic that the way to popular success for a novelist is the 
production of sensationalism or mush. In our eagerness to make 
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everything easy, to bring everything (e.g., the commercial movie) down 
to the level of the undeveloped intellect, to measure everything by the 
standard of its financial value, we are stifling curiosity, debasing native 
intelligence, and reducing ourselves and our fellow-beings into a vast 
pulp of mediocrity where individuality is smothered. 

None of this, I grant, is deliberate. Nobody says, “Let us liquidate 
personal variations in our nation so that we can have a steady supply 
of efficient technicians with no cultural interests.” But that is the 
actual result of our surrender. There are few or no villains in the 
piece. With no one to oppose the trend, human beings, like all other 
living forms, tend always to take the easiest way. Civilization, thought, 
learning, are achieved only by incessant and unremitting struggle. But 
without them, humanity would be well advised to commit collective 
suicide and leave the world to the insects, which at least know the kind 
of life they want and how to go about securing it. 

We have even contrived, in America in the mid-twentieth century, 
for the first time in history to make concern with the humanities a 
sex-linked characteristic. I take that back: in the Middle Ages, a 
woman who studied Latin or even learned to write more than her name 
was despised as a “crowing hen,” and some of that attitude lingered 
for a number of centuries thereafter. As late as the 1880’s an English 
journalist named Mowbray Morris wrote in a letter of having met a 
young lady who had published a novel and was learning Greek, and 
of having told her that she would be better occupied sewing a seam 
or baking a pudding. But I think this is the first known time, and the 
United States of America the first known place, where the wheel has 
come full turn and the fine arts, belles lettres, “long-hair” music and 
painting, and the humanities in general, are thought of as women’s 
business, and where a man—unless he is a professional exponent of the 
arts—who likes serious books, good pictures, and classical music is 
ipso facto a sissy or a “square.” 

In fact, it would militate heavily against a man’s success in public 
life in America if such a thing were known of him, and unless he could 
produce a devoted wife and a flock of children grave imputations would 
be made against his masculinity. President Truman just gets by with 
his piano playing, because his repertoire is not supposed to go very far 
beyond “The Missouri Waltz.” Thomas Jefferson, that ardent lover 
of architecture, philosophy, and the ancient classics, would be extremely 
surprised. 

All this is merely saying that we have allowed ourselves to become 
a nation of arrested adolescents—and adolescence is the gregarious 
period of mass-likeness. The Founding Fathers were grown men. But 
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then they had never heard that children must not be required to do 
any difficult or disagreeable tasks, that learning must be made easy, 
that the brain is not a muscle that needs exercising. They had never 
been told that no humane study is worth the effort necessary to bring 
the reward of achievement. 

The men who created this nation, down to the most obscure farmer 
or sailor or hunter, were above all sharply individualized personalities. 
They might have no opportunity, in the circumstances of their laborious 
lives, to acquire a humane culture. But they admired and respected the 
humanities, and their ambition was to secure for their children the 
cultural advantages they had not had for themselves. 

The nineteenth century, with its industrialization leading to mass 
production, changed all that. It did not happen suddenly, so nobody 
was alarmed. The change was slow and insidious. I am not yet 
a Struldbrug; yet in my generation we still learned to spell and to 
multiply. By the time I was twelve my friends and I were discovering 
Dickens and Thackeray. Two years later we were deep in Shakespeare. 
Yet we weren’t prodigies or the children of university professors reared 
in a college town; our fathers were businessmen and mechanics and 
doctors and clerks, and we lived in the wrong part of a big indus- 
trial city. 

In our high school there was a naive snobbery based on the course 
elected. Snobbish as we were, we had a real respect for the humanities. 
“Greek classicals” were highest, then “French and German classicals,” 
then “Latin scientific’ (my own median status), and, at the bottom of 
the list, the “‘generals,’”” who were only going to Normal School or not 
even there. But even the “generals” had one year of Latin, because 
nobody was considered educated who knew no Latin at all; the rest 
of us had four years of it. Our science was a mere smattering, and 
we neglected sociological or civic subjects altogether. But our history 
was thorough and so was our English literature, as far as it went. 
Narrow and lopsided as our curriculum was, it provided more of an 
all-round culture than do equivalent schools today. I have lived to see 
young men and women who have been graduated from high school, 
and even from college, who can’t write a legible hand, can’t spell, have 
only the vaguest notion of any but American history, are utterly 
ignorant of ninety per cent of the great writers of the world—and are 
proud, not ashamed, of their ignorance. I have lived to see university 
students “major” in dancing and ceramics and business administration. 
They have not been educated. They have been trained. 

What, then, if this trend away from the humanities is, as I firmly 
believe it to be, a trend away also from any real civilization, can we 
do about it? 
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We can fight. 


We can start in our own families and our own neighborhoods. 
We can have good books and reproductions of good pictures and 
records of good music in our homes, and accustom our children to 
them from their earliest years. We can encourage and support every 
movement or effort to increase interest in the humanities. Little 
theaters, chamber music societies, art exhibits need our patronage and 
our help. The “Great Books” study circles, despite their defects and 
inadequacies, do at least demonstrate that the desire to learn the best 
of what mankind has thought and written is still a living force among 
us. We can interest ourselves in our public libraries, in our symphony 
orchestras and local lecture courses, in documentary and “art’’ films, 
in cultural study-courses offered by our schools and colleges. 

We can talk and work for a Federal Department of Fine Arts, real- 
izing that we are the only Western country without one. We can 
publicize and encourage the magnificent cultural work done by 
UNESCO. We can write letters and sign petitions and attend open 
hearings which concern themselves with any aspect of the humanities. 

We can insist that our state university or the college in our town 
shall not be merely a place where a conquering football team can be 
developed, or a place where a student can learn beekeeping, or book- 
keeping, but that primarily it shall be a place where eager minds can 
garner the wisdom of the ages. 

No culture can survive and develop which is not based on a mature 
attitude toward life. No attitude can be considered mature which is 
not firmly grounded in freedom of inquiry, sensitivity to beauty, eager- 
ness for impartial truth, and recognition of two fundamental facts 
about human beings: first that we are all of one species—our color, 
ancestry, sex, and religious or political creed extraneous to our one- 
ness—and secondly that we are, each one of us, unique, and to be 
cherished just because of that uniqueness. 

“What characterizes the communities in which people lead inter- 
esting lives,” says Paul Bloomfield in Imaginary Worlds, a history of 
Utopias, “is the sensitiveness the individuals that make them up have 
to one another’s idiosyncracies. Each feels that his friends are prodi- 
giously alive, separate, precious, and unique. Though more than one 
common purpose may help to distinguish them . . . and even give them 
strength, it is on freedom that their intercourse thrives; and the most 
respectable, as well as the most interesting thing in the world, they 
are convinced, is the personal quality of thought and emotion.” 

The function of the humanities is to foster and heighten that personal 
quality. For this if for no other reason, the humanities must be pre- 
served if our civilization is to survive. 
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MARK TWAIN AND THE PAIGE TYPESETTER: 
A BACKGROUND FOR DESPAIR 


TOM BURNAM 


T IS WIDELY KNOWN, even among those who do not pretend to a 
| scholar’s interests, that Mark Twain, as Hyatt Howe Waggoner puts 
it, “lived the last fifteen years of his life a bitter pessimist and a philo- 
sophical mechanist.” 1 Mr. Waggoner is wise—and very nearly 
unique —in thus separating his terms; as we shall see, to be a 
mechanist need not have led, in Twain’s case, to that black despair 
which colors the ending of The Mysterious Stranger. 

Critics generally attribute Twain’s mechanistic philosophy either to 
his naiveté in intellectual matters (“that dear little genius,” William 
James once called him”), or else to his reaction against the personal 
misfortunes and disillusionments which he suffered during his later 
years. Behind these assumptions, however, lie other assumptions which 
I find untenable. For persons who are intellectually naive do not need 
to turn to mechanism; they may—and often do—become stoics, Holy 
Rollers, technocrats or practitioners of dianetics. And many another 
man—Charles Dickens, to pick an example at random—has suffered 
grief and disillusion without becoming a mechanist. It seems to me that 
we must look to another area for the genesis of Twain’s latter phi- 
losophy. 

This area, which is easier to define than to name, I shall call for 
want of a better term “the world of mechanics.” It is admittedly 
an awkward phrase. But “the world of science” is inaccurate; Twain 
was never primarily interested in the abstract reaches of theory. ‘The 
world of the machine” might serve; but I should wish to imply a more 
general interest, one that was an abstraction of those attitudes, desires, 
and dreams associated with Twain’s admiration for the machine- 
microcosms he tried always to create—attitudes, desires, and dreams 
which Mark Twain then projected into his ideal of the best of all pos- 
sible universes, an ideal that (as we shall see) eventually betrayed him. 

Of all the countless machines and gadgets upon which Mark Twain 
spent his time and his money—the bed-clamps and history games and 
patent notebooks and steam pulleys—the Paige typesetter looms as 
incomparably the most expensive, the most destructive of his literary 
energies, the most bitterly disappointing. And it is because of this 





* “Science in the Thought of Mark Twain,” American Literature, VIII (January, 1937), 357. 
*In a letter to his brother Henry. William James, Letters, II, 264. 
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that I have chosen the typesetter and James W. Paige, the “poet in 
steel” (to use Twain’s own phrase) who created it, as focal-points for 
our examination both of motives, and of the unsought and shocking 
results of those motives. 

II 


First of all, however, let us dispose of two points of view, the first 
being that which would see in Twain’s involvement with Paige and his 
typesetter nothing beyond the chance of profit, which would equate 
the typesetter with the Tennessee land of Twain’s father (‘‘there’s 
millions in it!’”). Second, let us here and now affirm that criticism of 
literature and its creators need not—indeed, should not— arbitrarily 
restrict itself to narrowly “literary” matters, as if Byron’s mistresses 
and Coleridge’s opium had no bearing on Don Juan or “Kubla Khan.” 
The second of my propositions I shall regard as self-evident unless you 
are prepared to deny that a man lives as a man and not as a cardboard 
cut-out pasted in an anthology. The first one, I realize, demands some 
documentation; for it is certainly true that, in common with most 
others of his time, Twain did want riches. 

But in what terms did Twain seek riches? And, even more im- 
portant, were his actions with regard to the commercial possibilities 
of the Paige typesetter those one would expect of a man who saw in 
it only the possibilities of exploitation for profit? To answer the first 
question: although Mark Twain did, generally, choose the external 
standards of his age as his own, he nevertheless wore a patch over 
one eye. He liked big houses, good clothes, good whiskey, travel, 
the trappings of economic success. He married respectability and there 
is no evidence (Van Wyck Brooks to the contrary) that he did not 
enjoy it. But at the same time that he accepted the ideal of acquisitive- 
ness, he kept his own personal code of honor, a code derived largely 
from his early training. His refusal to take advantage of the bank- 
ruptcy laws, which are after all set up by businessmen for their own 
protection, is evidence enough that he cannot be carelessly labeled, in 
this sensé, a “typical” figure of the gilded age. And there is a mass 
of documentation to prove that Twain never enjoyed playing the 
businessman; indeed, he could hardly find words to express his gratitude 
when his friend H. H. Rogers, the capitalist, pulled his financial chest- 
nuts out of the fire.* 

To answer the second question—whether Twain’s actions were those 
one would expect of a profit-seeker—note these excerpts from a letter 
Mark wrote to his brother Orion in 1889: 





* Letters, p. 619. 
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But it’s a cunning devil, that machine! —and knows more than any man 
that ever lived. You shall see. We made [a] test in this way. We set up a lot 
of random letters . . . and formed them into 15 two-letter words, leaving the 
words separated by two-inch vacancies. Then we started up the machine . 













But trouble develops, something seems to go awry: 





“Oh, hell, stop the machine — something wrong — it’s going to set a 30-1000 
space,” [one of the men cries]. 






Continues Twain, however, in the letter: 








Paige examined .. . “No—hold on! Don’t touch a thing! ... We are fools, 
the machine isn’t! .. . There is a speck of dirt on one of those types, and the 
machine is putting in a thinner space to allow for it!” 

That was just it. The machine went right ahead, spaced the line, justified 
it to a hair, and shoved it into the galley complete and perfect! .. .4 











Mark Twain remarks farther on in the letter, “No one had drank [sic] 
anything, and yet everybody seemed drunk. Well—dizzy, stupefied, 
stunned.” 

These are hardly the words of a calculating businessman; they are 
more like the birth-cries of a poet. Apparent at first glance is the 
anthropomorphic nature of Twain’s attitude toward the machine: 
it is “a cunning devil” and “knows more than any man that ever 
lived.”” And what is the “test”? Twain writes about? It is hardly the 
kind of test that a practical person interested in practical results would 
employ. Putting the letters into the machine in a way which is absurd, 
from a printer’s standpoint—fifteen “words” of two letters each, 
separated by “two-inch” spaces—they then start the machine and stare, 
fascinated, to see how it will meet this challenge. 

Already we are faced with a conflict between man and machine, with 
the machine as protagonist. And sure enough, the machine wins. 
At first, in the classic tradition of fiction, there are complications in 
the rising action. The machine is going to fail, after all, to the ac- 
companiment of general consternation. But the speck of dirt, the 
villain of the piece, is vanquished and the machine triumphs. Test? 
Not in any realistic sense. What is really to be proved is whether the 
typesetter can “think” its way out of a situation which, in practice, 
it will never encounter. In his excitement, Twain, one of the most 
careful grammarians who ever lived, even forgets his verb forms: 
“Nobody had drank anything, and yet everybody seemed drunk.” 





























*Ibid., pp. 506-8. 
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But this is by no means all. Space does not permit extensive quota- 
tion from the many letters Twain wrote about the Paige typesetter; 
note, however, these phrases, written also in 1889: 


It is a magnificent creature of steel, all of Pratt & Whitney’s superbest work- 
manship, and as nicely adjusted and as accurate as a watch. In construction 
it is as elaborate and complex as that machine which it ranks next to, by every 
right — Man — and in performance it is as simple and sure.® 


Or, from a letter written in 1890: 


I have been sitting by the machine 22 hours, this afternoon, and my admira- 
tion of it towers higher than ever. There is no sort of mistake about it, it is 
the Big Bonanza. In the 22 hours, the time lost by type-breakage was 3 min- 
utes. [Later, it might be interpolated, type-breakage was to be used as an 


excuse to tear the machine down at a time certain financiers were interested 
in it.] ® 


It may have been the Big Bonanza—and Twain’s capitalizing of the 
term indicates that he might simply have been using, for purposes of 
metaphor and without financial implication, a merhory of his Nevada 
days—but that hardly accounts for the fascination Twain felt as he 
sat watching the typesetter for two and a half hours. An interesting 
kind of Nirvana: for cross-legged contemplation of the navel, substitute 
enraptured thralldom to 18,000 gears, cams, and levers. 

Implicit in all of this, and in many other similar statements, is 
fascination not at the chance for profit, but in the machine as micro- 
cosm, as the rational, explicable kind of creature which Twain came 
to think man himself ought to be, and could indeed be were it not 
for his absurd and illogical ‘‘moral sense.” One who reads all the 
available typesetter correspondence can hardly fail to note the signif- 
icant differences in tone between those letters which deal with the 
machine as microcosm, and those which deal with financial matters. 
In the fall of 1890, Twain wrote a letter to his friend Goodman which 
A. B. Paine calls “colorless” and in which, Paine says, we “feel a note 
of resignation.”’ Paine’s implication is that failure to come to a satis- 
factory financial arrangement with prospective backers is responsible 
for the letter’s tone. Yet it is interesting to note that this is one of 


the few letters which seem to admit an end to the search for mechani- 
cal perfection: 


I guess we’ve got a perfect machine at last. We never break a type, and 
the new device for enabling the operator to touch the last letters and justify 
the line simultaneously works to a charm.’ 





*Ibid., p. 516. * Ibid., p. 533. "Ibid., p. 538. 
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“I guess we’ve got a perfect machine at last.” It seems odd that so 
resigned and sober a phrase should mark the end of the search for 
millions—if that was really the search Twain was interested in. 


Ill 


We have been moving toward a certain conclusion and it is time to 
state it. Briefly, it is that Twain did not want the typesetter to be 
finished and turned over to the capitalists he was ostensibly seeking; 
for in so doing he would be forced out of the world of mechanics 
which he loved because it enabled him to create, as any artist creates, 
his own microcosm, his own order out of chaos. That his was a 
microcosm which was not, however, transferable in any terms to the 
real world in which Twain had to live, is the real tragedy. And it 
is the most important source, I believe, not only of Twain’s mechanism, 
but of his pessimism. When the attempt was made to transfer to the 
field of human affairs values involved in such a rational, empirical 
microcosm as the Paige typesetter, Twain could only fail. For men 
are not machines; they are men, with men’s complex and subjective 
reactions. And the universe may be some kind of great machine, or it 
may not; but it most certainly is not the Paige typesetter. 

Not only the tone of Twain’s letters, but the tenor of his actions, 
lends further support to the thesis that Twain was unwilling to give 
up the typesetter to the financiers. How else can one account for the 
fact that on two occasions (not just one, as seems to be the universal 
assumption), after the Paige typesetter had reached a point of market- 
ability at least as advanced as that of its chief competitor, the Linotype, 
Twain allowed Paige to dive into the vitals of the machine and tear 
it completely to pieces? And this at the very time, in each instance, 
when capitalists were actually on their way to inspect the typesetter 
with a view to investing in it? * And—most interesting of all—why 
does Twain never berate himself for the worst decision he ever made, 
money-wise: his refusal to trade stock-for-stock with the Mergenthaler 
people at a time when it was apparent that either the Linotype or the 
Paige machine, whichever won the race against time, had every chance 
of adoption by every large newspaper in the land? ® This was a decision 





* See the Autobiography, p. 72, for an account of a visit scheduled for “the 12th of January 
[1890]” by Senator Jones, a wealthy Nevadan who had agreed to “take entire charge” financially 
of the typesetter if the “exhibition was particularly favorable,” but which had to be postponed 
because “at the last moment Paige concluded to add an air blast.” See Letters, p. 534, for a 
note by Paine regarding an occasion when another visit by Jones was expected some time in 
June of 1890 and Paige (with Twain’s permission) this time took the typesetter to pieces to 
correct “type-breakage” —the same “breakage” which had cost only 3 minutes of lost time 
in 2% hours of operation shortly before. 


®See Letters, p. 533, for an account of the offer and its refusal. 
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that really did cost Twain millions; accepting the Mergenthaler offer 
would have halved the chance of risk and doubled the profits. Yet 
in all his rage and despair we find not a word of regret at this. 

Of course, to enjoy a search for absolutes in terms of a nine-ton 
steel microcosm is one thing; to admit publicly the nature of such a 
search is another. We should not be surprised that Mark Twain 
never publicly admits other than a commercial motive for his involve- 
ment with the typesetter, or indeed that he blames Paige for his own 
shortcomings. To spend $200,000 on a summer-home or a yacht, 
in gilded-age terms, was respectable and proper; it would have been 
equally respectable and proper to “invest” such money as a speculator; 
but to sink that much into what would inevitably be regarded as an 
enormously expensive plaything, were Twain’s real motives revealed, 
would be quite something else. And yet the conclusion seems inescap- 
able that not only did Twain find in his search for a perfect type- 
setter a chance to seek the ordered little cosmos he seems always to 
have wanted, but that his failure to come to terms with the difference 
between this little cosmos and the larger one in which he was perforce 
a unit himself, was responsible for his retreat into the nightmare and 
despair of the ending to The Mysterious Stranger. 


IV 


No one should need to be reminded that a Hartford inventor and 
mechanic is the only adult male protagonist Mark Twain ever created, 
all by himself, in a full-length work of fiction. Hank Morgan, the 
Hartford. “poet in steel” of A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, is the idealized figure which James W. Paige, with his human 
inconsistencies, was to fail to provide. Yet Hank, as a creation of 
fiction in Twain’s terms, fails by that very token to exist in a real 
world. Perhaps the despairing and artistically out-of-tone ending of 
A Connecticut Yankee, the living killed by the dead, is an unconscious 
admission on Twain’s part of this very failure. Foreshadowed in 
A Connecticut Yankee is the final plunge into a nightmare denial 
of reality which is the only conclusion Twain could find to The Mys- 
terious Stranger, his story of the angel Satan and the boys in Eseldorf, 
“village of dolts.” 

For if man at his best is a “poet in steel,” superior to the machines 
he creates, then he should obviously function better than those 
machines. But does he? Of course not. An examination of the real 
world, of James W. Paige—of Twain himself, if you will—proves that 
he does not. What Is Man? and The Mysterious Stranger, the two 
works to which one must always turn for Twain’s artistic statement 
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of his personal philosophy, both find the supreme flaw in man to be 
his moral sense—that “mongrel Moral Sense,” as Satan in The Mys- 
terious Stranger calls it.!° So we move into an ambivalence which 
cannot be resolved, which can only be evaded. Man as a poet in steel, 
a “most great and genuine poet . . . [a] Shakespeare of mechanical 
invention,” to use words Twain once applied to Paige,’! becomes, in a 
sense, God: for he has created, in the image of himself, a little world 
rational, explicable, and whole. But if we look at the world we live 
in, we find many things which seem not to be rational nor explicable 
nor whole. Is man, then, God-like; or is he a creature inferior to his 
own creations? Mechanism, unique among philosophies, must explain 
everything or nothing. Since it was impossible for Twain to resolve 
this dilemma he made for himself, the end had to be nothing, a night- 
mare, a “dream.” 

The typesetter itself, when the collapse occurred, became a “‘dream.” 
The end of the perfect machine-microcosm which Twain and James W. 
Paige tried to create meant the end of a search for some kind of 
rationale in those 19th-century, Newtonian, mechanistic, physical terms 
which were the only ones Twain understood. And when the end 
came, the shock was such that Twain, unable to face the realistic 
consequences of his impossible longing for a machine better than 
imperfect man, retreated into a foreshadowing of that denial of reality 
which marks the conclusion of The Mysterious Stranger. ‘““My dream of 
ten years was in desperate peril,” he says in one letter; ** and again and 
again he refers to his “dream” ’* when he means the search for a 
perfect typesetter. He failed to find in the remote past the ordered 
cosmos he wanted—for men like Twain are likely to find in the past 
just what they find in the present; he could not discover it in con- 
ventional religiosity even though he once wished his daughter Jean to 
find sanctuary in the Catholic church;' he clearly could not find it 
in the economic and political chaos of 19th-century America. And, at 
last, he could not find his ordered cosmos even in terms over which, 
he felt, man exercised complete control: in terms, that is, of the 
machine created by man himself. And so, in 1893, at a time when he 
must have known the end of the typesetter-search was imminent, 
he was to write these words in a letter which surely must be one of 
the saddest and most touching ever penned: 





Page 50. 
™% Autobiography, pp. 72-3. 
” Letters, p. 617. 


3 See letter to H. H. Rogers referred to in footnote immediately above; also to Bram Stoker, 
December 27, 1894 [Letters, p. 621], and to Rogers again, undated but evidently written in 
January of 1895 [Ibid., pp. 621-622]. 


‘Clara Clemens, My Father Mark Twain, p. 100. 
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I dreamed I was born and grew up and was a pilot on the Mississippi and 
a miner and a journalist in Nevada and a pilgrim in the Quaker City and had 
a wife and children and went to live in a villa in Florence — and this dream 
goes on and on and sometimes seems so real that I almost believe it is real. 
I wonder if it is? But there is no way to tell, for if one applies tests they would 
be part of the dream, too, and so would simply aid the deceit. I wish I knew 
whether it is a dream or real.'® 


So, at last, we approach the final great evasion. If man at his 
idealized best is a poet in steel like Hank, the perfect benevolent despot 
of A Connecticut Yankee, we might then construct a philosophy of 
mechanism which is yet not pessimistic at all: a sort of 18th-century 
comfortable rationalism, complete with Pope’s almighty first cause, 
or super-poet in steel, but stated in terms of 19th-century industrialism. 
God’s in his machine-shop, all’s right with the world. But no: in 
real life, Hank Morgan turns into James W. Paige, and is no more 
free of human error, pride, vanity than was Twain himself. 

Add to this the frustration involved in the necessity for taking 
irreconcilable points of view toward the search you are consumed 
in, of trying to pretend a commercial, respectable interest where there 
is something quite different; add also Twain’s life-long inability to 
account for his own subjective reactions to his satisfaction; and finally, 
consider the absolute impossibility of working out a logical end to a 
sequence which starts with two contradictory major premises, that 
man is a poet-in-steel and also one of the damned human race. The 
end can only be a denial of reality, an evasion, a nightmare. The 
mechanist becomes, ironically, a mystic, without ever knowing what 
he is doing or how it happened! And behind it all, the grotesque 
failure of Mark Twain and James W. Paige to find a perfect micro- 
cosm in the only terms Twain could understand looms as the back- 
ground for despair. 

It is strange, and sad, that Mark Twain felt he had to weigh man’s 
grossest qualities not against those nobler ones which he always sub- 
jectively admired, but rather that he felt he had to weigh them against 
the impossible, steely-shining, rational mechanism Twain thought man 
should be. The problem was beyond solving; since one could not 
abolish that supreme flaw, the moral sense, one perforce had to abolish 
everything, to reduce it to Satan’s “grotesque and foolish dream.” 

The macrocosm Mark Twain seems to have wished for would have 
had precious little place in it for a humorist. And it would, too, have 
been a universe without the “progress” which he so loved. For in 
Twain’s own terms, not the greatest of machirfes can create, by itself, 
another machine; it takes a “poet in steel” to do that. 





* Letters, p. 581. 
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© pment FULLER has been variously called a Transcendentalist, 
a mystic, a feminist; and by epithets less flattering: “pagan,” “blue- 
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stocking,” ‘“‘egotist,” “prodigy and prophetess.”” Thomas Carlyle de- 
scribed her as “‘a strange, lilting, lean old maid,” * while her American 
friend, William Henry Channing, had “sneeringly heard her called 
a ‘book-worm,’ a ‘dilettante,’ a ‘pedant.’” ? Vernon Louis Parring- 
ton entitled his chapter about Margaret Fuller simply “Rebel,” while 
Mason Wade subtitled his biography: ““Whetstone of Genius.” Perhaps 
the most impersonal and most just opinion of her is that of a modern 
critic who labels her “The most important American woman of letters 
before 1850.” * 

Today it is difficult to arrive at a true estimate of Margaret Fuller’s 
quality, not only because of the confusion in the opinions of her con- 
temporaries, but because critics in general are agreed that she was 
important not so much for her writing, but for her personality, her 
erudition, her friendships, and her conversations. These intangibles 
are difficult to reconstruct, a full century later, into the intensely alive 
and truly remarkable woman that Margaret Fuller was. 

What were the characteristics of this woman which so irritated 
men and all but completely frustrated her desire for love? What were 
the qualifications which brought her devotion and respect from such 
dissimilar men as Ralph Waldo Emerson and Horace Greeley? How 
was it that children loved her and that mature women gave her 
what amounted to adoration? Where did she get the ambition and 
perseverance to overcome the heart-breaking difficulties which beset 
her at every turn of her life? And, most intriguing question of all, 
what gave her the great courage to speak and act in defiance of the 
conventions of her day? The answers make up a complex and fascinat- 
ing story. 

I 

Sarah Margaret Fuller, the oldest of eight children, was born 
May 23, 1810, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. On the paternal side 
her grandfather, a Harvard graduate, was a clergyman; her father, also 





* Quoted in Bartholow V. Crawford, et al., An Outline-History of American Literature (New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1945), p. 102. 


* Quoted in Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1927, 1930), II, p. 429. Channing goes on to reveal that he did not at all 
concur in these opinions. 


* Crawford, op. cit., p. 102. 
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out of Harvard, a congressman. Several other members of the Fuller 
family were college graduates and lawyers by profession. They were 
widely known as energetic and egotistical men, especially lacking in 
tact. It was this strain of inheritance that predominated in Margaret. 
Horace Mann in later years told Thomas Wentworth Higginson that 
“if Margaret Fuller was unpopular, it was not from any prejudice 
against her as a woman, but because she probably combined ‘the 
disagreeableness of forty Fullers.’”’* Margaret’s mother was a sweet, 
self-effacing woman who might have guided her beneficially had she 
had the opportunity; however, Timothy Fuller, the father, took over 
the complete education and training of his oldest and most brilliant 
child. 

The regimen imposed by Mr. Fuller was usual for boys of that day 
intended for college and the professions. However, it was a stiff one 
for a sickly and high-strung female child, beginning as it did with 
Latin lessons at the age of six, continuing with the study of English 
grammar and the French language, and bringing her as early as the 
age of eight to the reading of Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Moliére. 
It is Katharine Anthony’s theory in her interesting “psychological” 
biography of Margaret Fuller that it was not so much this “intellectual 
forcing-process” which damaged her health as the fact that she was 
kept up late to recite after her father returned from business and, 
most pernicious of all, that Timothy Fuller bound the child so closely 
to him as to bring about an unwholesome fixation which led to 
neuroticism and to disastrous effects on her personality. Margaret all 
her life was subject to protracted fits of melancholia, and to wild night- 
mares and somnambulism. Linking the dream subject matter which 
Margaret occasionally recorded to the then-new Freudian theory, 
Miss Anthony traces a definite emotional involvement with the father 
throughout Margaret’s childhood.® 

The accusations made by Miss Anthony and by Margaret herself, in 
her notes, are undoubtedly well-founded. Yet it is also true that 
Timothy inculcated in his daughter a thirst for scholarship, a fervor 
for truth, and a determination to keep an independent mind. 

In addition to her father’s influence Margaret’s precocious develop- 
ment was further favored by the family’s residence in Cambridge. If 
New York was even then the commercial center of the United States, 





*Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1884), p. 11. 


* Katharine Anthony, Margaret Fuller (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1921), 
pp. 11-26. 
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Cambridge was certainly the focal point of culture in this country. 
Margaret Fuller studied with William Henry Channing and James 
Freeman Clarke, leading lights in Harvard’s student body, when the 
pair visited her home. She also was befriended and aided in her 
German studies by Rev. Frederick Henry Hedge, another of the young 
Unitarians who was to become a Transcendentalist leader. This was 
fifteen years after George Tichnor returned from his extended tour of 
Europe to become professor of romance languages at Harvard. Mr. 
Higginson further catalogs her friendships with several of the cultivated 
women of this community.°® 
Margaret was sad when, in 1833, she was compelled to move with 
her family forty miles away to Groton, leaving behind her congenial 
intellectual peers. However, it was here that she found time and 
solitude necessary to pursue her German studies. “It was a period, we 
must remember, when the mere perusal of German books was con- 
sidered dangerous. . . .” 7 She read Goethe, Uhland, Novalis, Tieck, 
Richter, Schiller, Heine, and others of the Germans. She also found 
time for Alfieri, Bacon, Madame de Stael, Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Carlyle. Emerson said “that her reading at Groton was at a rate like 
Gibbon’s.” * To her prodigious thirst for knowledge Carlyle paid 
tribute years later when he said: ‘Such a predetermination to eat this 
big Universe as her oyster or her egg, . . . | have not before seen in any 
human soul.” ® 
It was during the family’s residence at Groton that Margaret met 
Harriet Martineau, a liberal-minded English woman writer of the time, 
whose impressions of her visit, published as Society in America, 
Margaret Fuller was later to criticize severely. “‘Margaret particularly 
disliked the emphasis on Abolitionism, which seemed to haunt almost 
every page.” 7° 
It was also in this period that Timothy Fuller died suddenly, with 
his affairs in confusion, leaving a burden upon Margaret as a helper 
to her mother, a teacher to her younger brothers and sisters, and a 
family breadwinner. It was necessary for her to refuse the invitation 
of friends to visit Europe with them, thus denying her dearest wish. 





® Higginson, pp. 34-40. 
*Ibid., p. 44. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 

® Quoted by Anthony, p. 11. 


Mason Wade, Margaret Fuller, Whetstone of Genius (New York: The Viking Press, 1940), 
- 44. 
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However, it was during the same year of her father’s death that 
Margaret met and conquered the, at first, reluctant Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Emerson himself has left us this account: 


Margaret, who had stuffed me out as a philosopher in her fancy, was too 
intent on establishing a good footing between us, to omit any art of winning. 
She studied my tastes, piqued and amused me, challenged frankness by frank- 
ness, and did not conceal the good opinion of me that she had brought with 
her nor her desire to please."! 


It was the beginning of a great friendship deeply valued by both of 
them during the remainder of Margaret’s short life. From all accounts 
their relation was the most ideally and intellectually Platonic, con- 
sisting of family visits, walks in the woods, interchange of books and of 
affectionate and literary letters, and later association in the Transcen- 
dentalist group and in the Dial venture. 

Their correspondence reveals that from the initial “good opinion she 
had brought with her” Margaret ventured to depart at times into frank 
criticism. She especially scorned Emerson’s withdrawal from the world, 
as she shows in this portion of a letter written to him in November, 


1843: 


Heaven help thee, my Druid! If this blessed brooding rainy day do not. It is 
a fine day for composition, were it not in Concord. But I trow the fates which 
gave this place Concord, took away the animating influences of Discord. Life 
here slumbers and steals on like the river. A very good place for a sage, but 
not for the lyrist or the orator.” 


Miss Fuller’s own ideal of life was not one of noble contemplation, but 
one of heroic action justly based on noble thought. 

Sometimes their letters were on the subject of one of Emerson’s 
famous essays. Margaret adopted or rejected his ideas, often expand- 
ing and adapting them to her own philosophy: 

I think this is the great step of our life—to change the nature of our self- 
reliance. We find that the will cannot conquer circumstances . . . the mode 
of our existence is not in our own power; but behind it is the unmutable essence 


that cannot be tarnished; and to hold fast to this conviction, to live as far as 
possible by its light, cannot be denied us if we elect this kind of self-trust.?* 


II 


For two years, 1837 and 1838, Margaret taught school, first in Bron- 
son Alcott’s ill-fated venture at Boston, then at the academy of Colonel 
Hiram Fuller (no relation) at Providence. She was successful and 
well-loved as a teacher, but found the effort overtaxing, so that she was 





" Ibid., pp. 93-94. 
* Higginson, p. 70. 
*® Wade, Margaret Fuller, p. 96. 
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forced to retire at the end of 1838 to the family home, then at Jamaica 
Plain. There she recovered her health, visited with such friends as the 
poet Ellery Channing, and found time to write some pieces which 
reveal her Wordsworthian love of nature. There also she planned 
her famous “Conversations” in Boston, which were patterned on those 
of Alcott’s except that they were designed especially for women. She 
described her purpose eloquently in a letter to her friend Mrs. Ripley: 


.... The advantages of a weekly meeting for conversation might be great 
enough to repay attendance, if they consisted only in supplying a point of union 
to well-educated and thinking women, in a city which, with great pretensions 
to mental refinement, boasts at present nothing of the kind. ... But my ambi- 
tion goes much farther. It is to pass in review the departments of thought and 
knowledge, and endeavor to place them in due relation to one another in our 
mind. To systematize thought and give a precision and clearness in which our 
sex are so deficient, chiefly, I think, because they have so few inducements to 
test and classify what they receive. To ascertain what pursuits are best suited 
to us, in our time and state of society, and how we may make the best use of 
our means for building up the life of thought upon the life of action. .. .14 


These projected conversations are reminiscent of the salons of two 
famous European women nearly contemporary with Margaret Fuller: 
the French Madame de Stael and the German Rahel Varnhagen Von 
Ense. Space does not permit a detailed comparison between the three, 
yet the careers of each of the other two bear some striking resemblances 
to that of the American woman. 

During her life from 1766 to 1817 Mme. de Stael held salons in 
Paris and Coppet in which the conversation was preoccupied with 
literary as well as political matters. Rahel Varnhagen (1771-1833) 
had, as did Margaret, the reputation of being an extremely entertaining 
conversationalist. Noted writers attending her salon in Berlin were 
Schleiermacher, von Schlegel, and Heine. 

Mme. de Stael’s book, De l’Influence des Passions, concerned a 
subject with which Margaret later dealt in a book that made her 
famous. A later book of de Stael’s, De l’Allemagne, “opened up to 
the rising generation in France the till then unknown treasures of 
literature and philosophy, which during the most glorious one-half 
century of her literary history Germany had . . . been accumulating.” '® 
This was precisely the service which, for America, Margaret Fuller so 
admirably performed during her career as a literary critic. 





* Higginson, p. 113. 
* “French Literature,” Encyclopedia Britannica (1949 ed.) IX, 795a. 
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Both of these European ladies were wealthy enough to conduct 
“conversations” to satisfy their personal ambitions. However, Margaret 
Fuller’s idea was both a money-making scheme (her fees were ten 
dollars per course) and a desire to benefit other members of her sex 
who were without opportunities for self-expression. Margaret Fuller 
was remarkably qualified, both by education and amend for the 
enterprise she planned. 

The conversations began November 6, 1839, at the bookshop of Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, who was later to be the other prominent female 
member of the Transcendentalists. The meetings were outstandingly 
successful, if we are to judge by the recorded enthusiasm of some of the 
twenty-five or thirty women who attended. Yet it was the conversation 
course which brought Miss Fuller unsought notoriety and the label 
of “bluestocking” and “gorgeous pedant.” 1* The “gorgeous” referred 
not to Margaret’s clothes which were economically plain by necessity, 
but to her stately bearing, difficult for a plump woman of short stature 
to achieve. Evidently she began the practice of it as a small child, 
for she was once admonished by her dancing master, ‘““You must not be 
so magneeficent, Mees Fullaire.”’ 

The topic treated in the first conversations was “Mythology.” As 
Higginson points out, Margaret Fuller’s theme of the “reappearance 
of religious ideas under varying forms . . . has since assumed great im- 
portance and commanded a literature of its own.” 17 He speaks of 
her going on from Greek mythology to the “Bhagvat Geeta” [sic], 
the “Desatir,” and the “Veda”; Indian, Persian, and Hindu mythol- 
ogies, respectively. After this came the “Fine Arts,” “Ethics,” “Edu- 
- cation,” and so on, each of them being treated at length and occupying 
individually as many as thirteen meetings. The conversations, con- 
ducted much like our round-table discussions of today with Margaret, 
of course, as leader, continued for five years until 1844. 

Many people have spoken of the almost hypnotic sway under which 
Margaret Fuller held these women who gathered with her. They have 
spoken, too, of how, without seeming to invite them she received 
numerous confidences. It was thus that she was able to sound the 
temper of the women of her day and to discover as a basis for her later 
book, Woman in the Nineteenth Century, their deepest desires and 
the frustrations from which they suffered. 





* Quoted from the Autobiography of Harriet Martineau, by Higginson, p. 127. 
* Higginson, p. 115. 
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However, during this period and before the conversations began, 
Margaret had entered an even more significant sphere of activity in 
her association with the Transcendentalists. In 1836, “there were 
plenty of people to make a stand in behalf of conventionalism . . .; 
the thing most needed was to have a few free thinkers, a few apostles 
of the ideal.” 1* Adopting the philosophy of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, “they soon made their appearance in good earnest.” Of 
their extreme experiment, Brook Farm, Margaret was critical and 
remained aloof. But in their literary venture, the Dial, she played 
a most vital part. “The Dial was the embodiment of this movement 
[Transcendentalism]; and without Margaret Fuller it is doubtful 
whether the Dial would ever have been born.” ?® 

When Margaret said in a letter to Dr. Frederick Henry Hedge, “Your 
periodical plan charms me . . . I shall feel myself honored if I am 
deemed worthy of lending a hand, albeit I fear I am merely ‘Germanico,’ 
and not ‘transcendental,’ ”’ 2° she expressed a judgment in which her 
biographers concur. Although intimate with many members of the 
group and in general accord with their ideals, she was not a student 
of the Kantian philosophy. However, under the guidance of Hedge, 
who had spent five years in study abroad, Emerson, and others of the 
group she had known at Cambridge, she had been immersed since 
adolescence in the French and German literature which, together with 
continental music and art, the Dial was to bring to the attention 
of its public.”? 

Miss Fuller undertook the editorship of the Dial and “in conducting 
it, she had to attempt that hardest thing in life, to bring reformers 
into systematic cooperation.” 7 She pleaded indefatigably for contri- 
butions from Channing, Hedge, Emerson, and others, but was not 
always successful in these efforts as evidenced by the fact that she had 
to write so much of the journal herself in exhausting last minute at- 
tempts to fill its advertised “136 octavo pages.” She requested many 
revisions from her team of writers and, on one occasion, rejected an 
essay of Thoreau’s as too disorganized. For the issue of October, 1841, 





8 Ibid., p. 133. 
® Ibid., p. 140. 
Ibid. p. 141. 


** See “Bibliography of Published Writings of Margaret Fuller” in Mason Wade, Writings of 
Margaret Fuller (New York: The Viking Press, 1941), pp. 595-600. 


* Higginson, p. 140. 
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when even the faithful Mr. Parker failed her, Margaret had to write 
eighty-five of the pages. This, as it happened, was the issue which 
Carlyle saw and criticised. ** 

The criticisms with which the first numbers of the Dial were received 
were violent, “the Philadelphia ‘Gazette,’ for instance, calling the 
editors of the new journal ‘zanies,’ ‘Bedlamites,’ and ‘considerably 
madder than the Mormons.’ ” ** It was, however, widely read and dis- 
cussed. Even five years later, on her trip abroad, Margaret heard it 
mentioned with interest and admiration. But the labors of writing, 
editing, and proofreading proved too much for her never great 
strength. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether she received even a small 
portion of the $200 yearly she had been promised. After two years 
Miss Fuller resigned the editorship, which was then taken up by 
Emerson, who carried on only two years longer. 

Margaret Fuller’s next venture was her work in New York as 
literary editor of Horace Greeley’s Tribune, from 1844 to 1846. She 
lived in Mr. Greeley’s home, was allowed by him wide latitude in her 
columns of comment, and was liberalized by that rugged individual’s 
ideals of practical social reform. Greeley says of her: 


But, one characteristic of her writings I feel bound to commend, —their abso- 
lute truthfulness. She never asked how this would sound, nor whether that 
would do, nor what would be the effect of saying anything; but simply “Is it 
the truth? Is it such as the public should know?” And if her judgment answered 
“Yes,” she uttered it; no matter what turmoil it might excite, nor what odium 
it might draw down on her own head. Perfect conscientiousness was an unfail- 
ing characteristic of her literary efforts. Even the severest of her critiques, —that 
on Longfellow’s Poems, —for which an impulse in personal pique has been 
alleged, I happen with certainty to know had no such origin.” 


Mr. Greeley goes on to explain that when he asked Margaret to write 
the criticism on Longfellow she at first begged off, saying her honest 
opinion of the poet was so low that it would excite protest. Greeley 
then undertook to do the piece himself but later, under press of 
business, returned the assignment to Margaret, who fulfilled it. 
Whether the “turmoil” and the “odium” mentioned here developed 
immediately after the appearance of certain of her critical papers in 
the Tribune,”* or whether they were dated rather after the pieces were 


amplified and collected in her book published in 1846 and called 





*“The ‘Dial,’ too, it is all spirit-like, aeriform, aurora-borealislike. Will no Angel body 
himself out of that; no stalwart Yankee man with color in the cheeks of him, and a coat on 
his back?” Quoted in Higginson, p. 164. 


** Higginson, p. 159. 
* Ibid., p. 218. 
® See selected bibliography of her Tribune writings in Wade, Writings. 
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Papers on Literature and Art, it is hard to say. Higginson indicates 
that the most odious piece of odium, that by James Russell Lowell in 
“A Fable for Critics,” appeared in response to her statement in the pref- 
ace of this book that “I feel with satisfaction that I have done a good 
deal to extend the influence of Germany and Italy among my com- 
patriots.” 7 Coming to Lowell’s verse after a lengthy study of this 
noble and generous woman one experiences a real shock: 


But there comes Miranda, Zeus! where shall I flee to? 

She has such a penchant for bothering me too! ... 

She tells me my efforts in verse are quite clever: — 

One would think, though, a sharp-sighted noter she’d be 
Of all that’s worth mentioning over the sea, 

For a woman must surely see well, if she try, 

The whole of whose being’s a capital I: ... 

There is one thing she owns in her own single right, 

It is native and genuine — namely, her spite; 

Though, when acting as censor, she privately blows 

A censer of vanity ’neath her own nose. 

Here Miranda came up, and said, ... 

“I myself introduced, I myself, I alone, 

To my Land’s better life authors solely my own, 

Who the sad heart of earth on their shoulders have taken, 
Whose works sound a depth by Life’s quiet unshaken, 

Such as Shakespeare, for instance, the Bible, and Bacon, . . .” 8 


It is interesting to note that this satire, if aimed at the indicated 
statement in the preface, is badly deflected by its false interpretation 
of that statement; and that it is more sharply and peevishly aimed at 
Miss Fuller’s criticism of the author in the paper on ‘American 
Literature” in the same volume. In an article which gives Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Charles Brockden Brown each three pages, she de- 
votes to Lowell one short and scornful paragraph: 

We cannot say as much for Lowell, who, we must declare it, though to the 
grief of some friends and the disgust of more, is absolutely wanting in the true 
spirit and tone of poesy. His interest in the moral questions of the day has 
supplied the want of vitality in himself; his great facility at versification has 
enabled him to fill the ear with a copious stream of pleasant sound. But his 


verse is stereotyped; his thought sounds no depth; and posterity will not remem- 
ber him.?° 





* Higginson, p. 203. He goes on to describe this statement of Miss Fuller’s as being “strictly 
true.” A glance at the list of essay titles from the Tribune will enable the reader to verify this 
for himself. 


*® James Russell Lowell, “A Fable for Critics,” in The Complete Poetical Works of James 
Russell Lowell, Cambridge Edition (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1896), pp. 137-138. 


*® Wade, The Writings of Margaret Fuller, p. 366. 
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One understands Lowell’s pique. Admirers of Margaret Fuller felt that 
she slipped in judgment on this occasion (as well as on a few others). 
However, they leaped to her defense with the reminder that Lowell 
was only twenty-seven at the time, and had published only two volumes 
of poetry: A Year’s Life, 1841; and Poems, 1844. Few pieces from 
either book were included when Lowell himself edited the final collec- 
tion of his work.*° 

Margaret Fuller’s paper on “American Literature” should be re- 
quired reading for students of this period, for many of her estimates 
were surprisingly accurate by today’s standards of criticism. Of especial 
interest is her critique of Longfellow mentioned by Horace Greeley 
as her severest. A few of her most unflattering comments are as follows: 
He has no style of his own growing out of his own experiences and observations 
of nature. . . . This want of the free breath of nature, this perpetual borrowing 
of imagery, this excessive because superficial culture which he has derived from 
an acquaintance with the elegant literature of many nations and men, out of 


proportion to the experience of life within himself, prevent Mr. Longfellow’s 
verses from ever being a true refreshment to ourselves. ... 


Such works as Mr. Longfellow’s we consider injurious only if allowed to 
usurp the place of better things. The reason of his being overrated here is 
because through his works breathes the air of other lands, with whose products 
the public at large is but little acquainted. He will do his office, and a desirable 
one, of promoting a taste for the literature of these lands before his readers 
are aware of it.*? 


These remarks together with others in the piece coincide remark- 
ably with the opinions of modern critics, both as to Longfellow’s faults 
and as to his virtues. But we can appreciate that they came as rank 
heresy in that day to the ears of the poet’s worshippers. 


IV 


To return to the chronology, Summer on the Lakes and Woman in 
the Nineteenth Century both appeared in 1844, just prior to her 
employment on the Tribune. Summer on the Lakes was the journal of 
her trip with friends in 1843 to Illinois and Wisconsin. Enjoyable 
reading today, this book is notable for its realistic picture of the hard- 
ships of frontier life and of the retreat of the American Indians before 
encroaching civilization. 

Woman in the Nineteenth Century was without doubt her most 
influential book. In addition to the material gathered in her conver- 
sation classes and in her daily contacts, it shows the fruit of her obser- 





*° See “Biographical Sketch” in Lowell, op. cit., p. xiii. 
* Wade, Writings of Margaret Fuller, pp. 383-386. 
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vations in the slums of New York and of her visits, made in the com- 
pany of William Channing, to such institutions as the Bloomingdale 
Asylum for the Insane and Sing Sing prison. Everywhere she received 
confidences. ‘ ‘As the elephant’s trunk,’ Mr. Greeley says, ‘serves either 
to rend a limb from the oak or pick up a pin, so her wonderful 
range of capacities, of experiences, of sympathies, seemed adapted to 
every condition and phase of Humanity.’ ” * 
Margaret wrote of the reception of her book: 


The book is out, and the theme of all the newspapers and many of the 
journals. Abuse, public and private, is lavished upon its views, but respect 
expressed for me personally. But the most speaking fact, and the one which 
satisfied me, is that the whole edition [indicated in another letter as 1500] 
was sold off in a week to the booksellers, and $85 handed to me as my share. 
Not that my object was in any wise money, but I consider this the signet of 
a-£...7 


Katharine Anthony (p. 80) says: “Margaret’s little volume was the 
first considered statement of feminism in this country.” ** It had been 
preceded in England by Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the 
Rights of Women, which “was concerned with the abstract rights 
of woman,” *> and based upon Rousseau. Margaret was a student of 
the socialism of Fourier and concerned herself with his practical notions 
of “attractive industry” and “liberty of law.” From her wide acquaint- 
ance with all sorts of the women of her day she brought forth as 
reasons for their shortcomings the limitations placed upon females by 
the mores of society. Her arguments were illustrated with concrete 
examples of every extreme of woman’s condition, from that of the 
unfortunates in Bellevue and Sing Sing to that of such royalty as 
Victoria and Isabella, not omitting frequent delineation of idealized 
women from great literature. 

The predecessor of the book in France was The Study of the Life of 
Women by a cousin of Mme. de Stael, Mme. Necker de Saussure, 
from whose work Margaret quoted freely in order to disagree with 
some of its views. She had gained inspiration and incentive from the 
emancipated lives of George Sand and Mme. de Stael, with whom she 
was familiar through reading. 





* Higginson, p. 210. 
* Ibid., p. 202. 


3 Cf, Wade’s use of this pronouncement in Margaret Fuller, p. 131. Wade uses much of 
the material gathered by Higginson and Anthony, without acknowledgment. In fact, nowhere 
in the book are there notes giving exact references for quotations, or sources of statements. 
Of the three, the oldest, Higginson, is the best written, most scholarly biography, giving much 
of the story in Margaret’s own words from her letters and papers. 


%® Wade, Margaret Fuller, pp. 131-32. 
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The notoriety earned for Miss Fuller by this book may be under- 
stood by perusing a few of its statements, particularly on sex, then and 


for many years afterward a tender if not taboo subject in Brahmin 
Boston. 





As to this, it must be considered that as the vanity and proneness to seduc- 
tion of the imprisoned women represented a general degradation in their sex, 
so do these acts a still more general and worse in the male. Where so many 
are weak, it is natural there should be many lost; where legislators admit that 
ten thousand prostitutes are a fair proportion to one city, and husbands tell 
their wives that it is folly to expect chastity from men, it is inevitable that 
there should be many monsters of vice.*® 


As to marriage, it has been inculcated on women for centuries that men 
have not only stronger passions than they, but of a sort that it would be shame- 
ful for them to share or even understand; that therefore they must “confide 
in their husbands,” that is, submit implicitly to their will; that the least appear- 
ance of coldness or withdrawal, from whatever cause, in the wife is wicked 
because liable to turn her husband’s thoughts to illicit indulgence; for a man 
is so constituted that he must indulge his passions or die! *7 





These messages from a “lean old maid” to an audience of Puritans! 

The book is by no means confined to this one topic. It treats also 
of women’s rights, their education, and their occupations. “Let them 
be sea-captains if they will!” Woman in the Nineteenth Century is 
liberally sprinkled with anecdotes and poems, and with quotations from 
Xenophon through St. Martin to the mother of John Adams. Indeed, 
it was published with appendices of extracts from Apuleius, Petrarch, 
Lockhart, Spinoza, W. E. Channing, Stirling, Sue, Alcott, Mrs. Grant, 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Milton.** 

The serious effect of the book is best related by Katharine Anthony: 


In many respects it was more humane, less denunciatory, and less Puritan in 
temper than the Declaration of Sentiments,*® adopted a few years later. But 
Margaret’s spirit and her breadth of view were carried over by this insurgent 
group which organized the woman’s rights conventions of the early ’50’s. 
Women told on the platform of how they had read her book and, as they 
learned for the first time that there were other women with the same feelings 
as themselves, their “incarcerated souls” had been liberated.*° 








* Wade, Writings of Margaret Fuller, p. 198. 

* Ibid., p. 199. 

* Tbid., p. 108. 

* The Women’s Rights Convention was held at Seneca Falls, N.Y., 1848. The “Declaration 
of Sentiments” protested against disfranchisement, legal incapacity arising out of marriage, 
unequal divorce laws, “double standard of morals,” occupational limitations, denial of educa- 


tional opportunities, and subordination in church government. See Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 1935), XV, 445. 


* Anthony, p. 81. 
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V 


Retaining her connection with the Tribune, Margaret at last left 
for Europe on August 1, 1846. Her benefactors and traveling com- 
panions were Marcus and Rebecca Spring, who also took along their 
little boy Edward. The opportunity came at a psychologically ripe 
time, for she was just recovering from her first deep attachment of the 
heart, that to Mr. James Nathan, whom she had met at the Greeley 
home. He was a German Jew in the brokerage business in New York, 
who had changed his name from Gotendorf, as he said, by Greeley’s 
advice. In 1845 Mr. Nathan returned to Germany, from where, after 
a dwindling correspondence, he wrote to Margaret, as she was setting 
out on her voyage, that he had just been married. 

In England Miss Fuller met De Quincey, Wordsworth, the Carlyles, 
the Martineaus, and other literary lights. Of them all she has left 
vivid word pictures which have been freely quoted by Higginson in his 
biography. But her most portentous meeting in that country was with 
the Italian revolutionary, Giuseppe Mazzini, then living in exile, whom 
she calls “by far the most beauteous person I have seen.” 

In addition to the museums and monuments in London, Margaret 
took the time to visit the slums, the mines, and the sweatshops. Every- 
where she found herself known and admired through the publication 
in England of her Woman in the Nineteenth Century. In Paris she 
again met recognition, for her essay on American literature had ap- 
peared in French in La Revue Independente. “She saw La Mennais 
and Beranger and heard Chopin play,” but Miss Anthony says, “The 
climax of Margaret’s experiences in Paris,—perhaps the real climax 
of her life—was her meeting with George Sand.” ** 

A climax no less satisfying to Miss Fuller was her arrival in Rome. 
In common with Shelley, Byron, Elizabeth Barrett, and Goethe, she 
had felt a life-long homesickness and a deep personal love for the city. 
The richness and warmth of its storied culture appealed to her pas- 
sionate nature, stifled as it had been by her own environment. On her 
first visit there she casually met outside a church the handsome young 
Marquis, Giovanni Angelo Ossoli. When she later separated from the 
Springs and returned to Rome, planning to stay six months on the four 
hundred dollars she had been able to borrow from her brother, her 
acquaintance with Ossoli continued. Eventually she became his mis- 
tress, with no thought of marriage because of the ten years difference 
in age and their mutual poverty. At that point, as Edward Nicholas 
put it: “She was at the crest of her life. Then in January 1848 she 





“ Ibid., pp. 141, 143. 
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awoke to an absurd and ghastly fate which no Boston lady, however 
emancipated, could face without terror. She was pregnant.” *? There 
was a hasty secret marriage, the date of which has never been deter- 
mined with certainty. 

At this time, while concealing the facts of the affair from all her 
friends, Margaret wrote to Caroline Sturgis: 


When I arrived in Rome, I was at first intoxicated to be here. The weather 
was beautful, and many circumstances combined to place me in a kind of 
passive childlike well-being. That is all over now, and, with this year, I enter 
upon a sphere of my destiny so difficult, that I, at present, see no way out, 
except through the gate of death. . . .* 






These last words sound a prophetic knell. 

During this period of her personal distress, Mazzini returned to 
Rome, the revolution got under way, Ossoli went off to fight, and 
Margaret herself took charge of one of the hospitals. Of her services 
Lewis Cass, Jr., the American charge d’affaires at Rome, later wrote to 
her sister Ellen: 


The weather was intensely hot; her health was feeble and delicate; the dead 
and dying were around her in every form of pain and horror; but she never 
shrank from the duty she had assumed. Her heart and soul were in the cause 
for which these men had fought, and all was done that woman could do to 
comfort them in their sufferings.** 


Margaret went to Rieti in the mountains where, with the most 
primitive of care, her son Angelo was born September 5, 1848. The 
deep love of Margaret and Ossoli for each other, and their delight in 
the beautiful child, are revealed in their letters between Rieti and Rome, 
which Higginson and others have reprinted. 

The revolution failed with the entrance of French troops in April, 
1849. On orders to leave Rome, the Ossolis went to Florence, where 
they were associated with the Brownings and the sculptor William 
Wetmore Story, who with his wife had attended Margaret’s last course 
of conversations in Boston, open as it was to members of both sexes. 
In Florence Margaret worked on her history of the Roman revolution. 

Their poverty and the prospect of a better lot in the United States 
brought them to the decision to sail for home. It was a terrible 
and tragic voyage. The ship’s captain died of smallpox at Gibraltar. 
The baby Angelo contracted the disease and almost died. The ship 





“Edward Nicholas, “It is I: Margaret Fuller,” Harper’s, July 1949. 


“Quoted by Anthony, p. 156. In his article Nicholas quotes this as a letter to Emerson. 
“ Higginson, p. 236. 
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arrived off the shore of New York in a raging gale, and when the mate 
attempted to put in, the ship was shattered on the rocks near Fire 
Island. 

In a letter to Marcus Spring mailed from Gibraltar Margaret had 
described the impressive ceremony of the captain’s funeral at sea and 
reproached herself for having exposed her baby by carrying him into 
the sick man’s room. However, she had added, “It is vain by prudence 
to seek to evade the stern assaults of destiny. I submit.” ** According 
to the reports of survivors who managed to save themselves during the 
ten hours that the ship remained afloat after the first crash, Margaret 
remained in the grip of ‘this mood of acquiescence.” Margaret and 
Ossoli, with a few remaining members of the crew, were drowned 
when the ship at last went down. The body of their child was washed 
ashore and was later taken to Mt. Auburn for burial. 


VI 


The loss of two of Margaret Fuller’s projected but unfinished books 
is, perhaps, regretted more than her published works are prized. One 
of these was her history of the Roman revolution which was sunk in 
the sea with her.*® The other was one of the ambitions nearest her 
heart: the life of Goethe. She was prevented from accomplishing it 
by the difficulties besetting her after her father’s death. However, no 
essay on Margaret Fuller is complete without a mention of her supreme 
admiration for Goethe, particularly during her early maturity. In time 
her enthusiasm became somewhat modified, but references to Goethe 
continued in her letters and writings throughout her life. “I think he 
had the artist’s eye and the artist’s hand, but not the artist’s love of 
structure,”—a distinction admirably put, says Higginson. And, “As to 
Goethe . . . I do not go to him as a guide or a friend, but as a great 
thinker who makes me think.” *7 

The achievements of Margaret Fuller are often ignored among the 
records of our literary giants of the early nineteenth century. Yet in 
the perspective of present-day humanism her stature looms large. Al- 
though driven by her passionate nature, constricted by a narrow 
environment, into the role of rebel who always “pays a heavy price for 





“ Quoted by Anthony, p. 204. 


“See “Italy and the Roman Revolution,” in Wade, Writings of Margaret Fuller, pp. 407-539. 
Wade has compiled her history for her from her foreign correspondence with the Tribune. He 
says: “The letters afford a curious parallel to the foreign correspondence of our day; though 
the manner has changed in our less leisurely and more hard-boiled day, some of them might 
have been filed from Spain in 1938.” p. 407. 


“Ms. letter: Providence, R.I., July 3, 1837. Quoted by Higginson, p. 284. See also, Frederick 
A. Braun, Margaret Fuller and Goethe (New York: Henry Holt, 1910). 
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his rebellions,” ** she did not lose heart except perhaps at the last. 
Her courage and conviction in all she wrote and in the humanitarian 
principles upon which she acted, often at great personal cost, are not 
to be questioned. If she asked too much of life and received too little,** 

if her career was marked by “vague aspirations and inadequate accom- ( 
plishment,” this, as Parrington says, “was a failure that may be justly 





m 

charged against the narrow world that bred her.” hi 

One who has come to know the richness of her personality, the tribu- of 

lations of her life, and the inspiration of her courage may easily agree in 

with him that “perhaps no sharper criticism could be leveled at New m 
England than that it could do no better with such material, lent it by 

the gods.” *° of 
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“ Parrington, p. 434. 


“George Eliot, as quoted by Anthony, p. 141, said: “How inexpressibly touching that 
passage from her Journal, — ‘I shall always reign through the intellect, but the life! the life! 
* my God! shall that never be sweet?’ I am thankful, as if for myself, that it was sweet 
at last.” 


 Parrington, p. 434. 


GUNNAR EKELOF: SWEDISH ECLECTIC 
RICHARD B. VOWLES 


UNNAR EKELOF “combines traditional Swedish romanticism, French 
G surrealism, Anglo-Saxon analytic poetry, Eastern mysticism, and 
modern scepticism in a brew entirely his own.” * So the most recent 
history of Swedish literature sums up the richly faceted gift of one 
of Sweden’s most fascinating modern poets who has, since his debut 
in the ’thirties, arrived at the literary security of being collected and 
marketed in deluxe edition. 

Ekelof deserves critical scrutiny not merely as the intellectual, aware 
of all creative crosswinds; but as the Swedish intellectual. The small 
country always suffers from too many cultural exposures and Sweden 
is no exception. It is symptomatic that Swedish artists frequently paint 
Brittany before their own Bohus; that a Sartre play, at the very height 
of the Existentialist dither, could have a Malmé6 performance before 
its Paris opening. So sensitive is the small country to its cultural 
environment, a condition which constitutes a handicap to indigenous 
art. This is readily seen in Gunnar Ekelof, a poet of the highest 
integrity but always in search of a new poetic code which will enable 
him to shore together the fragments of his world. This is not to 
describe Ekelof as a fashionable poet; rather, he is an impressionable 
one, arming himself with the weapons of Holderlin, Breton, and Eliot 
in his war with reality. Ekelof’s eclecticism attracts attention not only 
as a unique and vigorous search for values, but as a phenomenon 
of the small country. And yet Ekel6f is not typically Swedish. 

Unlike so many Swedish moderns, Ekelof did not spring from a farm 
or proletariat background. He grew up in the urban wealth of Stock- 
holm, and pursued advanced studies in oriental culture there and in 
London. During this period, music was important to him, Stravinsky 
in particular. So Eastern fantasy and Western pyrotechnic realism 
swirled in Ekelof’s mind, and his first poetic experiments were, under- 
standably enough, in surrealism. Ekelof very early cast his lot with 
Artur Lundkvist in the briefly sustained little magazines Spektrum 
(1931-33) and Karavan (1934-35), in which both dedicated them- 
selves to the propagation of surrealism. Artur Lundkvist was, and still 
is for some, the most articulate of Swedish literary leaders. One of 
de fem unga (the young five) who in 1929 founded Swedish modern- 
ism, he early parted company with his more politically minded col- 
leagues. He found in Ekeléf a fellow surrealist and an opponent of all 
kinds of “engaged poetry.” 





*E. N. Tigerstedt, Svensk litteratur historia (Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1948), p. 505. 
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Ekelof’s first volume, Late on Earth, appeared in 1932, giving the 
decade one of its most important books, one characterized by anarchic 
individualism and surrealistic vision. It still stands very high in Ekeléf’s 
literary production. The world of Late on Earth is both very late and 
very early. It is the rarified and explosive atmosphere of the soul. 
It is the id at the point of detonation. The influences of Rimbaud, 
Eluard, and Breton combine to form this poetry. Sometimes it is the 
physical grotesqueness of surrealist art: 

Lips of eyes close about seeds of eyes to kiss the 


mouth of darkness. 
The uttered glances of days burst into silent flowers. 


But mere chain reactions of free association do not interest Ekeléf. 
Surrealism is not, for him, a kind of marinism, but a mode of vision, 
a way of picturing reality in all its unreality and dislocation. He is 
most startling when, in the words of Wordsworth, he summons “a 
certain coloring of the imagination whereby ordinary things should 
be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect,” here the blank and 
frightening vistas of surrealism. Ekelof can capture the terror of such 
commonplaces as hearth and park. Here is the home setting of the 
introductory poem in Late on Earth: 
Flowers sleep in the window and the lamp glares light 


and the window stares blankly into the darkness outside, 
the pictures exhibit their entrusted contents spiritlessly, 


but there is the grim secrecy of Dali-like space in a later poem, 


*“Gobelin”’: 


I saw a grey ruin in a verduring park 

where people wandered hand in hand 

a crumbling facade with nothing behind 

only heaven and clouds, the murmuring trees. 

And staring ahead with wide-open eyes 

lovers walked about as if supporting one another. 

And the spring was never so young as by the ruin 

and the autumn never lay so whirlingly deserted. 

And the sky never looked so blood-red at evening 

as when one saw it through the gaping windows. 

And many who had never heard the sound of their voices 
Heard them for the first time in the echo under the arch. 


Today Ekelof rejects surrealism as the school it became under its 
rulemaker, André Breton.” But he accepts its function as the mirror 
of a shattered, fragmentary world. And he appreciates its shock 
therapy. What he preserves of it is something much closer to Kafka— 





* See Ekel6f’s statement in a symposium, “Har Surrealismen spelat up sin roll?” Prisma, I 


(1948), 57-58. 
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the razor outlines and focused authenticity of the inner world. But 
moments of association and moments of vision are not enough. Poetry 
has to have its dialectic line to appeal to the rational mind. 


II 


Ekelof’s progress toward a more rational poetry has been accom- 
panied by a retreat from self, involving examination, struggle, and 
rejection. So romanticism, like a splinter, works its way toward the 
skin and can be removed. If Late on Earth is an important poetic 
statement it is also, as Ekelof termed it, a “suicide book.” The next 
three volumes constitute a search for values. Dedication (1934) con- 
tains its share of prophecy and an unusually luxuriant imagery that is 
the property of traditional romanticism. ‘“Fe,” for example: 

She is in the glade and in the rosiness of dawn, her body 
is soft as stillness, her mouth is soft as silence... 
She is life and blood, and red-mouthed flowers drink drops 
of dew from her glass-clear fingers now brushing the 


grass ... she moves with all things, gives herself to 
all, is in all’s embrace—by night when dreams mate, 
by day when birds fly .. . 

The trace of her winged heels is yet visible on the path of 
morning, there in the soft earth at the brooklet’s 
ringing silver foot... 


Ekelof soon eschews this tracery for the leaner, more sinuous verse 
of Sorrow and Stars (1936), a book of sober self-probing in which we 
can, from our present vantage point, recognize melancholy self- 
indulgence as a necessary stage in the search for a positive philosophy. 
In this sense the third volume, Buy the Blind Man’s Song (1938), is 
also transitional. It is very uneven in quality but does, as the title 
suggests, mark a new humanity in Ekel6éf’s vision. The poet becomes, 
as Rabbe Enckell has noted, “an apostle for the poor in spirit” via a 
poetry of new and transparent simplicity, almost too songlike for the 
texture of its argument.* And yet it prepares the way for the real 
poetic stature of Ferry Song (1941) and Non Serviam (1945), in which 
Ekelof finally accomplishes the rejection of self. “I abandon myself,” 
he writes, “like the last rat a sinking ship.” He does what Henri 
Michaux merely hopes to do in the latter’s “Clown”: 

One day 

One day soon, perhaps, 

One day I shall tear loose the anchor that holds 

my ship far from the sea. 


With the sort of courage it takes to be nothing and 
nothing but nothing.* 





*“Det omvanda perspectivet: en studie i Gunnar Ekel6f’s lyrik,” Prisma, III (1950), 25. 
*Tr. Malcolm Cowley, New Republic (January 29, 1945), 156. 
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Life has its meaning in meaninglessness, Ekelof’s poetry  re- 
iterates. Not a very satisfactory philosophy certainly, but one remote 
from ‘“‘our contemporary defeatism,” the poet tells us in the postscript 
to Ferry Song. “What I aimed at,” Ekelof continues, “was an ex- 
tension of the democratic attitude toward every form of totalitarian 
narcosis, also against every kind of easily purchased feeling of security 
and assurance. We must experience a kind of eleusis to live.” But just 


what philosophic pattern can one discover beneath the surface of 
things? 





























Ill 


Ekelof’s mature poetry is fundamentally a strife of opposites on the 
| battlefield of the ego. If its rhythms derive from the Eliot of the 
| Quartets (Ekel6f has himself translated “East Coker’’), its dialectic 
is neo-Hegelian. Ekel6f is not merely susceptible to “‘dualism’s tempta- 

tions”; his poetry is a pattern of opposites: 























Life is a meeting of contrasts 
nor one nor the other 
Life is neither day nor night 
but the grey of dawn and dusk 
Life is neither good nor evil, 
It is the moss between two stones. 
Life is neither St. George nor the dragon 
but the maiden. 
And no one shall come to me with the dragon’s appetite 
and malice 
And no one shall come with the knight’s nobility 
(the fairy tales lie so beautifully!) 
And no one shall come with the maiden’s trust and hope, 
because the battle lasts forever 
and that which gives life its meaning 
is not the dragon 
nor the knight 
but always the maiden. 






















































This struggle of opposites pervades Ekelof’s poetry: “‘odd-even,” “black- 
white,” “inner-outer,” “life-death.” Generally, however, symbols group 
themselves into triads such as the “knight-dragon-maiden” one, though 
the third or resolving member is not always discernible. Sometimes 
dualisms merely cancel out: “The trouble with idealism is materialism, 


and vice-versa.” But usually a third and higher symbol results, as in 
“Categories”: 























There on the third side of life, 

there is no black, nor grey, nor white, 

But of the three are mixed unnumbered values, 
Beyond all truths and lies. 
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But what is this ultimate beyond all truths and lies? In Ferry Song it 
was the maiden, symbolic of beauty; in Non Serviam Ekel6of is less sure. 
It is ‘something else.”’ The “something else” may be the “unnumbered 
values” or the “maiden,” the third or resolving factor in the dialectic 
triad, the new stage in self-rationalization. Still, Ekelof is an esoteric 
poet and the only rescue lies for him in his concept of beauty, which 
flashes symbolically through his poetry and is perhaps best concen- 
trated in the very simple figure of “Take and Write”: 

The beauty I have sought was the springboard’s quiver 

The wisdom I believed in was the diver’s fear. 

but he who awaits atonement remains unatoned. 


Who wants salvation is already doomed. 
Denial? No, the deepest faith. 

















But the “deepest faith” creates no happy landscapes, no compelling 
optimism, if we can accept Ekel6f’s replica of reality in ‘“Absentia 
Animi,” the final poem of Non Serviam: 







In autumn 
In autumn when one bids farewell 
in autumn when all gates stand open 
toward meaningless meadows 
where unreal toadstools rot 
and waterfilled wheel tracks are on the way to 
nowhere, and a snail is on the way 
a ragged butterfly is on the way 
to nothing, like a stripped rose, 
the least and ugliest, and the dragonflies, those 
stupid devils 
destruction bent, crazy in evening’s lamplight 
and the lamp itself, murmuring, languishing 
in the quiet sea of light, thought’s polar sea 
in long billows 
quiet seething foam 
of series divided from series 
from nothing through nothing to nothing 
phrase, counterphrase, paraphrase, phrase 
(like the sound of a sewing machine) 

And the spiders spin their nets in the silent night 
meaninglessly 
Unreal. Meaningless. 

In autumn 
































In recent poems, Ekel6f seems to be engaged in an obscure kind of 
spiritual ascent, partly by means of Hegelian progression, but more 
recently by stair and sp‘ral symbolism which may or may not be an 
inheritance from Eliot and Yeats. What matters is that Ekelof requires 
the spiritual ascent and one that interestingly resembles the upward 
struggles of these two Anglo-Saxon poets. 
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Few Swedish poets today give as much promise as Ekelof. The 
musicality of his verse is exciting and varied. When he delineates him- 
self, in one of the prose poems of Non Serviam, as having “Bach in 
the right hand, a slow, ceremonious Bach, and a Swedish folk strain 
in the left hand, a peculiar, Swedish folk strain,” he is aptly character- 
izing his lyricism. Though a poem like Non Serviam’s “Jarrama”’ does, 
as Johannes Edfelt has noted, suggest the rhythms of Chopin, it is 
more often the contrapuntal manner that dictates Ekelof’s melodic 
style. His poems range from the fragmentary tone poem, somewhat 
after the manner of Eliot’s ‘Hollow Men,” to the sharp limitations 
of quatrain verse. The blank verse of the surrealistic “Emigrant” has 
been called, by one discerning young critic,’ the finest in all Swedish 
literature. Certainly Ekelof is bound to no limited concept of 
poetic form. 

Ekelof’s poetry is richly allusive as this same poem “Emigrant” 
makes clear, with its origins in Faulkner’s Sanctuary, Laclos’ Dangerous 
Liaisons, and Zombi lore. The influence of “The Waste Land” has 
been at work, manifesting itself in “Sea Theme” which, like Eliot’s 
poem, is partly nourished by Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

With musicality and allusiveness—a rare combination, by the way— 
one find’s a continuing process of poetic self-examination. This is not 
merely a retracing of steps, nor a poetic parsimony that makes use of 
early fragments lest they go to waste. Nor is it poverty of imagination. 
Most of Ekeléf’s recent poems have been expansions of earlier poems, 
embodying new techniques and insights. Because Ekelof seldom aban- 
dons a poem as part of the irrevocable past and cares not a whit 
for chronology in his collections, it is difficult to predict exactly where 
he is going. It is, however, apparent that he has moved from a 
Kafkan vision to Eliotesque dialectic, from the visual to the analytic. 
Poetic pace is facilitated, since argument does more for the linear pro- 
gression of the poem than the most startling and effective slides in the 
surrealist lantern. Ekel6f’s new intellectual and poetic stature is mani- 
fest, but we sense a partial failure to resolve the visual and analytic. 
Fortunately, Ekelof does too, as his habits of revision make clear. In 
one of his most recent poems, “Abstract Variations upon Late on 
Earth,” we catch him in the very act of translating the bizarre snap- 
shots, of his first volume into the new method of contrapuntal pro- 
gression. The result, while not entirely satisfactory, does promise an 
eventual consolidation of forces, a merger of vision and dialectic, a 
discovery of “the third side” of his poetry. 





* Lars Forssell in an article on Ezra Pound in Bonniers litterara tidskrift, 1949. 





A REBIRTH OF VALUES 
IN CONTEMPORARY FICTION 


ALBERT ROLAND 


T THE CLOsE of the first novel of his trilogy, Les Chemins de la 
Liberté, Jean-Paul Sartre tells us of Marcel that 


Various tried and proved rules of conduct had already discreetly offered 
him their services: disillusioned epicureanism, smiling tolerance, resignation, 
flat seriousness, stoicism — all the aids whereby a man may savor, minute by 
minute, like a connoisseur, the failure of a life. 


And the description may well be applied to a society that has seen 
Die Gotterdaémmerung, and has gone beyond it: a society where all 
gods were dead, and the fundamental norms of conduct left behind, 
no more informing the daily life of men. It may appear anachronistic 
that from such a society, valueless and disoriented, could emerge fiction 
whose main concern has been, in recent times, values — how they 
appear in society and the individual, what their validity is, which 
values offer a hope for salvation to a society seemingly bent upon 
destruction. It is not difficult, however, to explain this apparent ana- 
chronism in terms of man’s need for an orientation to give meaning 
to his life; a need that becomes most urgent and overt when the tradi- 
tional modes of thought and behavior cease to meet adequately the 
exigencies of the social situation. In the words of the editorial intro- 
duction to a Partisan Review symposium devoted to “Religion and the 
Intellectuals”: 


whereas for a long time modern thought envisaged a future society that could 
and would exist without religion, at present many thinkers sound an insistent 
note of warning that Western civilization cannot hope to survive without the 
re-animation of religious values. 


The intellectual atmosphere characteristic of the ’twenties, one of 
debunking and of denial of all values, provided no lasting attitude 
toward life. Men could not go on sneering at, or regretting, “old 
virtues coming to an end.” The writers of that decade were too ready 
to disassociate themselves from the vulgarity and injustice of the society 
around them, rather than attempting to change them; their criticism 
was too negative, it was rejection of values and modes of behavior no 
more adequate to the times, but it did not go beyond this stage, in 
search of new standards, to affirm after having denied. Hemingway’s 
The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms well express the prevalent 
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attitude of that time—better, perhaps, more consciously than Sinclair 
Lewis or Scott Fitzgerald. Jake and Frederic both live in a meaningless 
world, they have both refused to serve that in which they no longer 
believe, and yet they do not seem to share even James Joyce’s belief in 
and dedication to self-expression as a possible norm for human survival. 
There are here no values, except the elegance of the matadores, and 
drinking and fishing and making love; but man cannot live long, by 
bread alone, in the waste land. 

Whether because of an inner necessity for affirmation, or because 
of the urgency of the economic and social problems raised by the 
depression, the writers of the ’thirties turned to society, no more 
looking at it with sterile detachment, but passionately engaged in it. 
Farrell of Studs Lonigan, Caldwell of God’s Little Acre, Dos Passos of 
U.S.A., Steinbeck of The Grapes of Wrath and In Dubious Battle, 
and at least on one level of interpretation Faulkner of The Sound and 
the Fury—they all “pulsed with anger and pity—anger against an 
economy that wasted the resources, paralyzed the energies, and cor- 
rupted the spirits of the people, pity for the victims of that economy.” 

This attitude of human solidarity was undoubtedly a potential af- 
firmation, but it was not developed into a value-system that would 
provide the foundation for a well-integrated society, in which men had 
a place within the social context, and found a meaning to their lives. 
The social revolt of the ’thirties, when limited to a most narrow con- 
ception of “society” and pushed to extreme conclusions, was bound 
to develop into an orthodox Marxist outlook—as in Nelson Algren’s 
The Man With the Golden Arm and Howard Fast’s Freedom Road— 
or to lose itself in the confused and the irrelevant—the later Caldwell 
and Farrell, Steinbeck of The Pearl and The Wayward Bus, Dos 
Passos of the ambitious and unsuccessful The Grand Design. 

The trends toward disintegration, both individual and social, implicit 
in the valueless orientation—or, better perhaps, dis-orientation—of 
contemporary society, have found fictional expression in the work of 
many writers. The slowly decaying world of Truman Capote’s Other 
Voices, Other Rooms, seen through a Gothic camera that brings into 
focus horror and loneliness and meaninglessness but never opens a way 
to salvation: this is the world which the debunking of the ’twenties 
left us, and which the “proletarian” writers of the ’thirties did not 
succeed in revitalizing. It is the world of Alberto Moravia’s The In- 
different Ones and The Woman of Rome, the world where Agostino 
“thad lost his first estate without having succeeded in winning another.” 
It is the world of Giuseppe Berto’s The Sky is Red, which “offered 
no remedy for the evils of humanity, for lack of understanding and 
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loneliness and indifference,” and from which the only possible escape 
is suicide. It is the world which The Sheltering Sky encloses, crowded 
with people who have no real communication with one another, who 
are lost and know it and talk about it, never finding what could make 
their lives worth living. 

The clearest expression of this attitude may perhaps be found in 
Miss Lonelyhearts. Nathanael West tells the story of a newspaper 
man who 


is hired to give advice to the readers of a newspaper. ... He sees that the major- 
ity of the letters are profoundly humble pleas for moral and spiritual advice, that 
they are inarticulate expressions of genuine suffering. . . . He is forced to 
examine the values by which he lives... . 


Reviewing for him various possibilities of “escape” from frustration 
and meaninglessness, his boss ironically concludes: 

I know of course that neither the soil, nor the South Seas, nor Hedonism, nor 
art, nor suicide, nor drugs, can mean anything to us. . . . God alone is our 


escape. The church is our only hope, the First Church of Christ Dentist, where 
He is worshipped as Preventer of Decay... . 


The Christ symbol, so often recurring in the novel, does not succeed, 


however, in resolving the uncertainty; it seems to point to a solution, 
but it mever gives an adequate clue to solve the riddle of man’s life. 
The word the book leaves with us is what a man writes to Miss Lonely- 
hearts, “What I want to know is what is the whole stinking business 


for.” 


A glimpse of a spiritual affirmation, a possible way out of the 
impasse of the ’twenties, can be found in another and very different 
novel, Christopher Isherwood’s Prater Violet. The author definitely 
rejects various possible standards of conduct that he finds in the society 
around him. He does not believe that 


the only people who really matter are the technicians. .. . They want efficiency 
... to fight anarchy. That’s all Man lives for. Reclaiming life from its natural 
muddle. Making patterns. 


He refuses to accept the materialistic outlook of businessmen, and 
tidicules the efforts of politicians and assorted social reformers (which 
he had already done, to an extent, in the Berlin Stories). What he is 
concerned about, 

has nothing to do with politics. This has to do with plain human men and 


women. Not with actresses and indiscreet whores. Not with celluloid. Not 
with self-advertisement. With flesh and blood. 
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These novels by West and Isherwood lead us up to the threshold 
of a new world, one where humanity asserts itself from the animal king- 
dom: choosing for itself the realm of spiritual values, of ethical 
standards. And it is on this level that the most significant writing 
of the ’forties was engaged, in a search for values emerging perhaps from 
society—if not to be found on a supernatural level—but never to be 
accounted for strictly in terms of Dreiser’s chemistry or of ‘‘modes of 
production.” This renewed interest in spiritual problems, very often 
accompanied by a revival of religious interest, makes room in human 
life for values, and these differentiate it not only quantitatively but 
qualitatively from all other organic and inorganic processes. 


II 


In one of his shorter novels, Notes from Underground, Dostoevsky 
has the “intelligent” man, the man born of the development of science, 
of naturalism, state: 


I did not know how to become anything: neither spiteful nor kind, neither 
a rascal nor an honest man, neither a hero nor an insect. Now, I am living 
out my life in my corner, taunting myself with the spiteful and useless conso- 
lation that an intelligent man cannot become anything seriously, and it is only 
the fool who becomes anything. . . . 


This sort of oblivion of values, which Dostoevsky ironically portrays, 
is what Graham Greene rejects, novel after novel, going into the heart 
of the matter, the heart of darkness, to find there those ethical stand- 
ards which alone may differentiate man from the animals. In a state- 
ment by T. S. Eliot on Baudelaire we can find a compressed formulation 
of Greene’s position: 


So far as we do evil or good we are human; and it is better, in a paradoxical 
way, to do evil than to do nothing: at least, we exist. It is true to say that 
the glory of man is his capacity for salvation; it is also true to say that his glory 
is his capacity for damnation. The worst that can be said of most of our male- 
factors, from statesmen to thieves, is that they are not men enough to be 
damned. 


For Greene, good and evil are not socially determined; in fact, they 
clash with the social criteria for human action. Precisely this contrast 
is the theme of Brighton Rock: on the one hand “Right and Wrong,” 
fictionally symbolized in Ida Arnold, the woman who pursues to the 
end the murderers of her lover of an hour, and on the other hand 
“Good and Evil’”—Pinkie, the boy murderer and gang leader, and 
Rose, the girl who marries him so that she will not have to testify 
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against him. In one of the central scenes in the book, Ida and Rose 
confront each other, and after a vain attempt to get Rose to testify 
against Pinkie, Ida states: 

“I know one thing you don’t. I know the difference between Right and 
Wrong. They didn’t teach you that at school!” 

Rose didn’t answer; the woman was quite right; the two words meant nothing 
to her. Their taste was extinguished by stronger foods—Good and Evil. The 
woman could tell her nothing she didn’t know about these—she knew by tests 
as clear as mathematics that Pinkie was evil—what did it matter in that case 
whether he was right or wrong? 


If not from society, from where does Greene derive his standard of 
Good and Evil? Again in Brighton Rock we find the answer. The 
priest who hears Rose’s confession, after Pinkie hunted by Ida Arnold 
has committed suicide, tells her: 

“A Catholic is more capable of evil than anyone. I think perhaps—because 
we believe in Him—we are more in touch with the devil than other people. 
But we must hope,” he said mechanically, “hope and pray.” 


The doctrines of the Catholic Church, then, provide the foundation of 
Greene’s system of values, and the re-creation of the man within is 
his first concern, the prerequisite of any reform of the social and 
economic structures of our society. Implicit in Brighton Rock, the pre- 
dominant importance of individual salvation as against social ameliora- 
tion is most evident in the later novel, The Heart of the Matter. A 
police officer, well known for his professional integrity, strikingly 
discordant in the corrupt environment of a Western African colonial 
center in wartime, is driven by his concern over the happiness of both 
his wife and his mistress to lying, violating his duties, committing 
blasphemy and finally suicide. A Catholic, he must fight against his 
conscience to bring himself to such behavior, and justifies it on this 
basis: 

God can wait, he thought: how can one love God at the expense of one of 


his creatures? Would a woman accept a love for which a child had to be 
sacrificed? 


At first, especially in such a brief outline as ours, Major Scobie’s 
position appears to be a substitution of religious values with human 
standards of “happiness,” but a close reading of the novel leaves no 
doubt as to the central theme. More than a humanitarian, concerned 
with the welfare of his fellow men, Scobie resembles the “Frenchman” 
whom the priest in Brighton Rock described as 
a good man, a holy man, and he lived in sin all through his life, because he 
couldn’t bear the idea that any soul could suffer damnation. . . . This man 


decided that if any soul was going to be damned, he would be damned too. ... 
Some people. think he was—well, a saint. 
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Scobie is not after his own happiness; he is not at all indifferent 
about God and Sin and the Salvation of his soul; his concern over 
his wife and his mistress is not that of a man trying to protect his 
goods, but rather that of Ivan over the suffering of the little children, 
in The Brothers Karamazov. The dialogue between the priest and 
Scobie’s wife, which at the close of The Heart of the Matter parallels 
Rose’s confession in the last pages of Brighton Rock, makes the point 
very clearly. “It may seem an odd thing to say — when a man’s as 
wrong as he was—but I think, from what I saw of him, that he really 
loved God,” says Father Rank. And to Scobie’s wife’s reply, “He 
certainly loved no one else,”’ he speaks the last sentence of the book, 
“And you may be in the right of it there, too.” Péguy’s belief that, 


Le pécheur est au coeur méme de chrétienté. . . . Nul n’est aussi compétent 
que le pécheur en matiére de chrétienté. Nul, si ce n’est le saint... . 


this belief, fictionally expressed, remains throughout the book the 
touchstone of Greene’s world of values. 

The adoption of the standards of Catholicism as the basis for a 
reafhrmation of spiritual values, evident in Greene, characterizes the 
work of various contemporary novelists, as Francois Mauriac, Evelyn 
Waugh, and Charles Williams. In such writers, the nexus of values 
in a valueless, disoriented world is found in man’s relationship to 
religious dogma. It is not only to orthodox Christianity, however, that 
recent fiction has turned, in its search for an ethical frame of orienta- 
tion. The group gathered around Aldoux Huxley and Gerald Heard, 
for example, approaches the field of religious experience from a very 
different standpoint. In Time Must Have a Stop, Huxley explicitly 
rejects any sort of dogmatism on the grounds that those who subscribe 
to it, “because their working hypotheses are too elaborately dogmatic, 
. . . discover only what they were taught to believe.” As a basis for 
faith, for ethical purposiveness, Huxley proposes what he calls the 
“Minimum Working Hypothesis”: 

That there is a Godhead or Ground, which is the unmanifested principle 
of all manifestation. 

That the Ground is transcendent and immanent. 

That it is possible for human beings to love, know and, from virtually, to 
become actually identified with the Ground. 

That to achieve this unitive knowledge, to realize this supreme identity, is 
the final end and purpose of human existence. 

That there is a Law or Dharma, which must be obeyed, a Tao or way, which 
must be followed, if men are to achieve their final end. 

That the more there is of I, me, mine, the less there is of the Ground; and 
that consequently the Tao is a Way of humility and compassion, the Dharma 
a Law of mortification and self-transcending awareness. . 

It is only by taking the fact of eternity into account that we can deliver 
thought from its slavery to life... . 
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The agent, in this process of spiritual development, is man alone; 
man has the possibility, by reason and will power, to lift himself above 
animal life and achieve communion with the divine. The goal is beyond 
time into eternity—that of Plotinus and Leibniz and Spinoza, that 
of Brahmanism and the Yogis. 

To give fictional expression to a philosophy of silence and timeless- 
ness is of course a quite difficult task. And if we were to evaluate the 
literary worth of novels such as Time Must Have a Stop, they would 
compare most unfavorably with Huxley’s earlier work—as Maugham’s 
The Razor’s Edge has very little of the fictional vividness of, say, 
“Rain.” The “message” of the author is all too obviously the occasion 
of the book, and it is not effectively woven into the fictional structure, 
it is not successfully articulated in terms of the novel: words made 
flesh. 

Time Must Have a Stop tells the story of the life of Sebastian 
Barnack, the boy esthete, a blond cherub who writes poetry of great 
promise, and who growing up leaves behind the attitudes of his father, 
a stern and apparently ascetic social reformer; of his uncle Fred Poul- 
shot, a narrowly bourgeois broker; of his uncle Eustace, who believes 
life should be made up of beautiful patterns—to follow the Florentine 
anti-Fascist Bruno Rontini on the road toward “real” life. What the 
real life is, however, we would never know at all if it were not for 
the essay-like interpolations toward the end of the book (that parallel 
the long monologues of Larry in his days of wisdom, in The Razor’s 
Edge), and the extremely vague and abstract descriptions of the ex- 
periences of Eustace Barnack, who after death still refuses to give up 
his narrow self and to partake of the glory and absolute knowledge 
of “the light” that surrounds him, and where he is but an opaque 
fragment. 

Fictionally far from convincing, Huxley’s novel is very important, 
however, as a symptom of the search of the forties for spiritual values. 
Coming from the superlatively intelligent and critical author of Point 
Counter Point and the other early fiction, Time Must Have a Stop 
is a most significant indication of the change in attitudes character- 
istic of the last decade. Beyond the denial, the extreme skepticism of 
the ’twenties, and beyond the hope of the ’thirties to find salvation in 
the brotherhood of the workers, the group of which Huxley is the 
outstanding exponent, with Maugham and Isherwood, attempt to 
base man’s life upon spiritual values — none too clearly formulated, 
true, nor as consistently elaborated Weltanschauungen as Greene’s 
or other Catholic writers’, but nevertheless indicative of a decisive shift 


in intellectual orientation. 
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In a third direction has recent fiction attempted to find a firm ethical 
foundation for human behavior. The dedication to working class 
interests, the warm sympathy for the downtrodden, and the revolt 
against injustice and oppression, which informed the best of the 
fiction of the ’thirties, are attitudes somewhat inadequate today: they 
must be elaborated into a more complex, larger point of view. It can 
hardly be denied that they are components of a basically Christian 
position, although incomplete and fragmentary, but their development 
may easily lead to a dogmatic Marxist-Leninist confession of faith, and 
that it would be very difficult today to reconcile with the Christian 
tradition—notwithstanding the paradoxical statement of the Dean of 
Canterbury, some years ago, that Communism is a Christian heresy. 
Such development, however, is not the only possible one, and there 
are numerous novels which appear to have made more articulate, 
attempting a larger synthesis, that earlier attitude of sympathy for one’s 
fellow men—avoiding at the same time the adoption of a narrow 
Communist creed. 

While for the Catholic writers and the Heard-Huxley group the 
basis of agreement consists of a more or less coherent, and more or less 
elaborate, Weltanschauung, the common character of these other novels 
is the central belief—variously developed—that each of us is responsible 
for his fellow men. They have all listened to Father Zossima’s word to 
Aliosha in The Brothers Karamazov: 


Love one another . . . everyone of us is undoubtedly responsible for all men 
and everything on earth, . . . each one personally for all mankind and every 
individual man. . .. Only through that knowledge, our heart grows soft with 
infinite, universal, inexhaustible love. 


Man’s responsibility, stated in a quotation from Dostoevsky at its 
beginning, is the core of The Blood of Others. Simone de Beauvoir 
effectively expresses her theme through Jean Bromart’s remembrances 
of his underground activity at the death-bed of his lover Héléne, 
for whose death he is responsible. From his earlier attempt to abstain 
from any interference with other men’s lives, Jean has arrived at the 
realization that whatever one does will necessarily influence others, 
will hurt somebody: “Whatever one did, one was always guilty.” 
And at the end of the book, when the woman he loved dies because 
he had sent her on a dangerous mission, Jean still refuses to withdraw, 
to renounce his responsibility, and gives the order that will mean the 
next day new terrible reprisals on the part of the Nazis, more blood 


shed. 
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For Whom the Bell Tolls, opening with Donne’s warning that “no 
man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peace of the Continent, 
a part of the maine,” gives a peculiar inflection to a basically similar 
theme. We are again among people who fight a desperate battle against 
injustice; again man’s actions, whatever they be, involve suffering and 
possibly death for other human beings; and again we realize that we 
cannot escape our responsibility. 

In other novels of this group, the stress upon the duty to love 
one’s neighbor is stronger than any definite statement of man’s respon- 
sibility. Albert Camus, Vasco Pratolini, and Carlo Levi appear to be 
fairly representative exponents. 

Banished by the Fascist government to a small village in Southern 
Italy, Levi portrays in Christ Stopped at Eboli that primitive world: 

Christ never came this far, nor did time, nor the individual soul, nor hope, 
nor the relation of cause to effect, nor reason nor history. . . . The seasons pass 
today over the toil of the peasants, just as they did three thousand years before 
Christ; no message, human or divine, has reached this stubborn poverty... . 

“We’re not Christians,” they say. “Christ stopped short of here, at Eboli.” 
We’re not Christians, we’re not human beings; we’re not thought of as men 
but simply as beasts, beasts of burden, or even less than beasts, mere creatures 


of the wild. ... 


But people are not beasts: Levi knows this and makes us feel it. 
Christ did not stop at Eboli; Christ must not stop at Eboli nor any- 
where. The author’s love for his fellow men pulses throughout the 
book, and gives unity to an otherwise fragmentary, episodic narrative. 
It informs Levi’s attitude toward society: 

The individual is not a separate unit, but a link, a meeting place of rela- 
tionships of every kind. This concept of relationship, without which the indi- 
vidual has no life, is at the same time the basis of the state. The individual 
and the State coincide in theory and they must be made to coincide in practice 
as well, if they are to survive... . 


The same warm concern for people, the same realization of the 
brotherhood of man, is what lifts A Tale of Poor Lovers from sordid 
naturalism. Five yards wide and sixty yards long, Via del Corno is 
more than a dirty dead-end street in Florence. Its people—thieves 
and small shopkeepers and day-laborers and underpaid clerks and 
prostitutes—find in human solidarity the strength to keep on living, 
to endure hardships and suffering. Pratolini’s outlook on life cannot 
be considered Christian in any orthodox sense; it comes perhaps closer 
to Stoicism; and yet, in its deep feeling of human brotherliness, in its 
compassion for the poor and the suffering, it comes very close to being 
a twentieth century statement of Jesus’ word, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 
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The attitudes implicit in Christ Stopped at Eboli and A Tale of 
Poor Lovers, underlying the narrative but never explicitly elaborated, 
give to Camus’ The Plague its thematic structure. On one level a 
fantastic story told with powerful effectiveness, this book is at the 
same time a lucid and passionate portrayal of a sick society, in which 
men faced with suffering and death are forced to consider the problem 
of their lives, and to take a stand. Doctor Rieux, the physician who 
has “decided to take, in every predicament, the victim’s side, so as 
to reduce the damage done,” has an important message for us. “A 
loveless world is a dead world,” he tells us; and Tarrou, who helped 
him in the fight against the plague and will die just before the plague 
ends, proclaims that “the path of sympathy” is the only way to peace. 
Even more than in Pratolini’s case, we can here speak of Stoicism, 
a positive sort of Stoicism whose approach to life is centered around 
endurance and the love of humanity. 

Father Paneloux, the Jesuit preacher of The Plague, presents us 
with an alternative way, that of “total self-surrender, disdain of 
human personality,” the love of God which “alone can reconcile us 
to suffering and the deaths of children . . . since we cannot understand 
them and we can only make God’s will ours.” This position is essen- 
tially that of Greene and the other Catholic writers, and it is inter- 
esting to follow, in the conversations of Rieux and Paneloux, the 
echoes of a possible dialogue between orthodox Christianity and those 
who—as Huxley, or Camus—reject orthodoxy and still embrace in 
their philosophy of life the essentially Christian values of human 
responsibility and brotherly love. At the deathbed of a child, whom 
Dr. Rieux had desperately tried to save, Paneloux attempts to come 
near the doctor, but 


Rieux swung around on him fiercely. 
“Ah! That child, anyhow, was innocent, and you know it as well as I do!” 


And Paneloux, a few minutes later, 


“Why was there that anger in your voice just now? What we’ve been seeing 
was as unbearable to me as it was to you.” 


“I know. I am sorry. But weariness is a kind of madness. And there are 
times when the only feeling I have is one of mad revolt.” 

“T understand,” Paneloux said in a low voice. “That sort of thing is revolting 
because it passes our human understanding. But perhaps we should love that 
we cannot understand.” 
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“No, Father. I’ve a very different idea of love. And until my dying day 
I shall refuse to love a scheme of things in which children are put to torture.” 

A shade of disquietude crossed the priest’s face. “Ah, doctor,” he said sadly, 
“I’ve just realized what is meant by ‘grace.’ ” 


“It’s something I haven’t got; that I know. But I’d rather not discuss that 
with you. We’re working side by side for something that unites us — beyond 
blasphemy and prayers. And it’s the only thing that matters.” 

Paneloux sat down beside Rieux. It was obvious that he was deeply moved. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “you, too, are working for man’s salvation.” 

Rieux tried to smile. 

“Salvation’s much too big a word for me. I don’t aim so high. I’m con- 
cerned with man’s health; and for me his health comes first.” 


Paneloux held out his hand, saying regretfully: 

“And yet —I haven’t convinced you!” 

“What does it matter? What I hate is death and disease, as you well know. 
And whether you wish it or not, we’re allies, facing them and fighting them 
together.” Rieux was still holding Paneloux’s hand. “So you see” — but he 
refrained from meeting the priest’s eyes — “God Himself can’t part us now.” 


In the alliance between Rieux and Paneloux against the plague 
that threatens to destroy Oran, the city of man, we may find a signif- 
icant message for our time. Two of the most outstanding European 
historians have stressed in recent years the urgency of the need for 
a spiritual re-vitalization of Western culture, if this is to survive. 
Johan Huizinga asked for a new asceticism, qualifying it thus: 


The new askesis will not be one of renunciation of the world for heavenly 
bliss; it will be one of self-domination and tempered appraisal of power and 
pleasure. . . . The new askesis will have to be a surrender, a surrender to all 
that can be conceived as the highest. That can no more be nation or class than 
the individual existence of self... . 


And Arnold Toynbee has repeatedly and categorically stated that a 
revival of spiritual values is the conditio sine qua non of survival for 
our civilization. While both very definitely belong within the Chris- 
tian tradition, neither of them demanded that the spiritual renewal 
be informed by an orthodox theology. It may be justified to venture 
the suggestion that the fiction of the ’forties is evidence of such a 
revival. Expressed in terms of Neo-Thomism or of “New Orthodoxy,” 
in Existentialist terms or in terms of social consciousness, or couched in 
a sort of twentieth century Spinozian-Oriental mysticism—Christ’s 
imperative, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” appears to offer 
a rallying point for all who search for values to give direction to the 
lives of men. 
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TO LIGHT 


Considering mixed ancestral trails, 

The lowfoot slime and the muddy vales, 
The sabre tooth and the mammoth’s tusk, 
And the jointed specimen gathering dusk, 
What shall we think, who press to see? 


What once man was does he have to be? 


To flounder in mires and sink in bogs, 

And fly bat-winged through furious fogs, 
With the eyes of spirit mere animal coals, 

And the vans of thought pouched, leathery rolls, 
Shall we now find manliness shaped to bow 
To the man that was or the lighted brow? 


To grovel in mist and snort in filth, 

To wrench the pasture with murderous stealth, 
With teeth as blackened as caves that glut 
The heart with ooze and the mind with soot, 
Shall we now at the light of noon fulfill 


The ravening maw or the humane will? 


Considering heat of ancestral haze, 

The reptile shimmer, the poisonous maze, 
The nails that were claws at the jungle’s lip, 
And the wordless tongue with its horny tip, 
Shall we hark to the hiss of the adder tree? 


Or be the men whom we press to be? 


LINCOLN FITZELL 
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FLORENTINE CODEX, GENERAL HISTORY OF THE THINGS OF 
NEW SPAIN [by] FRAY BERNARDINO DE SAHAGUN. BOOK I— 
THE GODS. Translated from the Aztec into English, with notes and illus- 
trations, by Arthur J. O. Anderson and Charles E. Dibble. Monographs of 
the School of American Research, Number 14, Part II. (Temporary preface 
interleaf, vit-46 pages, illus. $4.00. Santa Fe: School of American Research 
and University of Utah, 1950.) 


BOOK II—THE CEREMONIES. Translated from the Aztec into English, 
with notes and illustrations, by Arthur J. O. Anderson and Charles E. Dibble. 
Monographs of the School of American Research, Number 14, Part III. 
(Temporary preface interleaf, x-+216 pages, illus. $8.00. Santa Fe: School 
of American Research and University of Utah, 1951.) 


The General History of Sahaguin is one of the great intellectual products of the 
Spanish conquest of the New World. It will be profitable for anyone who may 
still believe that all Spaniards in America were swashbuckling conquistadores 
with an insatiable thirst for blood and gold to read this monumental study of 
the Aztec Indians. While some of his countrymen were busy expanding the 
frontiers of Spain in North America during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, Sahagtin spent forty years composing this basic source book on the 
Aztec religion. Inasmuch as religion so pervaded the life of the Aztecs it is 
a commentary on their civilization and at the same time it is evidence of the 
deep interest taken by Spain in learning as much as possible about the American 
Indians, a matter that was left mainly to the Spanish Catholic Church. 

The General History is the work of the Franciscan friar Bernardino de 
Sahagtin, who came to Mexico in 1529, a few years after the Aztecs surrendered 
to Cortés. There he labored among the Indians and acquired an unmatched 
mastery of the Nahuatl tongue. Working in Texcoco, the Aztec Athens, he 
compiled this detailed account of the religious structure of the Aztecs from 
information supplied by learned Indians and with the assistance of trained 
native scribes. His objective was to prepare a work that would make the 
complexities of the Aztec mind intelligible to his Spanish colleagues and thus 
facilitate the propagation of the Christian faith among the deeply religious 
Indians. 

Sahagtin revised the work several times before the definitive manuscript was 
produced. This found its way eventually to the Laurentian Library in Florence, 
Italy, and is known as the Florentine Codex. Two other fragmentary versions 
are known, both located in Madrid. The Florentine manuscript consists of 
twelve books: the first eleven describe the Aztec civilization; the twelfth tells 
of the Spanish conquest. The whole work is profusely illustrated with hiero- 
glyphic paintings drawn by the Indians. The text is written in both Nahuatl 
and Spanish in parallel columns. 
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Sahaguin succeeded so well in his objective that the History was not pub- 
lished in the fear that it might seem to be perpetuating a pagan civilization 
which Christian Spain was so zealously trying to eradicate. Finally in 1829, 
after the breakup of the Spanish empire in America, the great work was brought 
to print and has since been published a number of times and has been trans- 
lated into several languages. 

The present publication was planned by the late Dr. E. L. Hewett, Director 
of the School of American Research and the Museum of New Mexico, and 
initiated by his successor, the late Dr. S. G. Morley, who brought together the 
distinguished Nahuatl scholars, Dr. Arthur J. O. Anderson of the School of 
American Research and Dr. Charles E. Dibble of the University of Utah, to 
undertake the ambitious project of translation. This edition, the first complete 
translation of the Aztec, consists of a reproduction of the Nahuatl text of the 
Florentine Codex with the direct English translation arranged in parallel 
columns. The twelve books are being issued in quarto size and will appear 
separately as they are translated; an introductory volume. prepared by the 
translators will be published last of all. Illustrations from the excellent Spanish 
edition by Francisco del Paso y Troncoso are being reproduced owing to their 
unusual clarity. In valuable footnotes the translators have taken the pains 
to point out differences between the Aztec and the corresponding Spanish text; 
besides, they have included numerous references to other editions and explana- 
tory notes. They have tried to make readable English out of the Nahuatl and 
at the same time to preserve the flavor of the sixteenth century in their text. 

Much of the value of the Anderson-Dibble work attaches to the fact that 
the Nahuatl has been translated. Invariably, the Spanish text has been used 
in prior complete editions and translations. This may seem a minor point but 
in the original manuscript there are numerous places where there are differ- 
ences of meaning between the Nahuatl and Spanish texts. The Aztec may be 
thought of as the original text, for the data directly supplied by the Indian 
informants was first written down in their own language. The corresponding 
Spanish text is, for the most part, Sahagtin’s translation of the Nahuatl for the 
benefit of his colleagues and other readers. In preparing the Spanish column, 
the learned friar often abridged the original, although he sometimes expanded 
it, and he frequently did not translate passages that seemed unimportant, or 
possibly offensive to Catholic readers. Portions of the Spanish text were not 
added until years after the Aztec had been written. Thus through this trans- 
lation we will soon have the complete, unadulterated original text available. 

Two books have been published. Book I, The Gods, is a detailed description 
of the numerous Aztec gods and their functions. In an appendix, Sahagun 
revises the order of most of the History by first preparing a Spanish text, in 
this case a Christian confutation of pagan deities described, which he then 
translates into Aztec. Book II, The Ceremonies, describes in great detail the 
calendrical and other feasts, celebrations, and ceremonies held mostly in honor 
of the gods. An appendix tells of the temples, special feasts, songs, rituals, and 
the functioning of the hierarchy. 
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Scholars the world over will applaud this beginning of a task which is in 
itself an unusual intellectual achievement. For those who may wish to check 
the translation the Nahuatl is there. For those who may wish to consult the 
Spanish version, several other editions are available. The work is for all 
English readers who would avail themselves of this rare opportunity of listening 
to the Aztecs describe their civilization as it was before the Spaniards arrived. 
The elaborate polytheism and the ceremonies, which so often called for the 
letting of blood, are described in a style and language sirongly suggestive of 
the Bible. Here are some verses selected at random. 

This Omacatl was god of Uitznauac. It was said that he invented, created and introduced 
banqueting — invitations to feast, acceptance [of invitations], the feasting of people. Through 
him it came to pass that men gathered together, that near relatives assembled. To one’s house 
was brought his image, there to be held in esteem and cared for. 

And also it was said that if he was not [so] held in esteem, like an invited [guest], he 
would become angered. He chided one in his sleep or in a dream; he said to him who 


dreamed: “Thou! Why does thou not esteem me? I shall depart from thee. Already I know 
what I shall do to thee.” 


Another verse. 


And this betokeneth our life on earth. For he who rejoiceth, who possesseth riches, who 
seeketh and coveteth our lord’s sweetness, his gentleness — riches and prosperity — thus endeth 
in great misery. For it is said: “None come to an end here upon earth with happiness, riches, 
and wealth.” 

There are ample descriptions of the human sacrifices and of the gods who 
demanded them, but there are also songs, speculative thought, and humorous 
passages, all reflective of life in the Aztec world. Thanks to the labors of 
Sahagtin and his Aztec scholars, a rich, human work was created which appears 
to have lost nothing (and that is not faint praise) in the translation. Those 
who read these first two volumes will most certainly look forward to the others. 


a" C. Gregory CRAMPTON 
University of Utah 


WORDSWORTH: Centenary Studies Presented at Cornell and Princeton Uni- 
versities. By Douglas Bush, Frederick A. Pottle, Earl Leslie Griggs, John 
Crowe Ransom, B. Ifor Evans, Lionel Trilling, Willard L. Sperry. Edited, 
with introduction, by Gilbert T. Dunklin. (xii+-169 pages, $3.00. Princeton 
University Press, 1951.) 


These seven lectures, delivered by as many different scholars, though lacking, 
as a whole, for obvious reasons, in any appreciable continuity, do deal, after 
all, with the same subject, and establish a kind of logical sequence in the order 
in which the editor has arranged them. As individual studies, assembled in 
this way, they may be said to gain a kind of freshness and variety of approach 
which compensates in some measure for their loss otherwise in not being the 
integrated work of a single hand. 

The initial lecture is labeled ““A Minority Report.” Professor Bush so labels 
it because he modestly believes he may be standing more or less alone in his 
qualified appraisal of Wordsworth and his poetry in relation to our time. It 
troubles him that Wordsworth could with such complacency look on the world 
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in which he lived and honestly indulge the cheerful faith that all which he 
beheld was full of blessing. Still less comprehensible, he thinks, is such an 
attitude today. Wordsworth, he says, escapes the spiritual conflict that greater 
poets endure not only by closing his eyes to what he does not want to see but 
by finding often in the natural scene something that isn’t there. He might 
have fared better with posterity had he been less the mystic and the recluse 
that he was and more the man among men that Chaucer and Shakespeare 
and Milton were. Still there is much in Wordsworth’s poetry that Professor 
Bush admires, and he believes a small anthology, smaller than Arnold’s, might 
yet be made that would hold enough to carry the poet through another hun- 
dred years. 

Professor Pottle’s lecture is an attempt to reconcile the seemingly contra- 
dictory statements in The Preface: “Poetry takes its origin from emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity” and “I have endeavored at all times to look steadily at 
the subject.” Wordsworth, he says, did look steadily at the subject, but he 
seldom made it into a poem until it had become a memory. The subject the 
sight of which first moved the poet became in time a mental image recollected 
in tranquillity and fashioned by the shaping power of the imagination into 
something new and strange. By this process of transfiguration the flower and 
the bird, once steadily beheld, became no less a faithful representation of their 
kind in becoming at the same time to the poet and through him to us some- 
thing infinitely more. 

Professor Griggs gives us a carefully documented account of Wordsworth as 
Coleridge knew and understood him, and of the relationship of the two poets 
from their first glowing intimacy to their gradual but inevitable drifting apart. 
For this estrangement neither poet was wholly to blame. Coleridge, Words- 
worth felt, was hopelessly dissipating his rare powers, and Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge felt, or came to feel, had never shared his own wholehearted devotion. 
Wordsworth was ungenerous in his acknowledgment of Coleridge’s part in the 
publication of the Lyrical Ballads and was displeased with the exceptions that 
Coleridge took to some of his critical theories and with the minor faults that 
he found in Wordsworth’s poetry. Both poets suffered, both in a personal and 
in a creative way, from this estrangement. 

Wordsworth’s innovations in the theory of poetry are further dealt with by 
Professor Ransom, who is not so sympathetic with some of Coleridge’s strictures 
as Professor Griggs appears to be. Especially does Professor Ransom defend 
Wordworth’s theory of plain or prose-poetry diction. He approves of Words- 
worth’s simple language in dealing with simple, concrete things. The lecture 
concludes with an account of the poet’s attitude toward nature. Professor Ran- 
som suspects it may not have been with Wordsworth in his early youth quite 
as the poet later remembers it to have been. He wonders if the poet in The 
Prelude “does not read back into the boy’s mind some of the matured configura- 
tions of his own.” We prefer, he says, Wordsworth’s shorter poems partly 
because they escape this “heavy overlay of religious experience.” 
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Professor Evans, in his lecture, does not ignore the effect on Wordsworth of 
men and circumstances of his time. He has something to say of the poet’s 
politics, his philosophy, his poetic theories. But to none of these does he 
attribute Wordsworth’s greatness. Of major significance, he believes, is a mys- 
tical vision in Wordsworth in his contact with nature and in his poetry. This, 
in his judgment, is something which is “without parallel in our literature, which 
cannot be explained in reference to psychology or philosophy, and which makes 
all his views on politics comparatively unimportant.” 

I do not think any of the lecturers denies a marked spiritual quality in 
Wordsworth’s poetry, but they differ considerably in their interpretation of his 
religious sense. To Professor Bush he stands more or less outside Christianity, 
having to find a religion of his own. Professor Trilling finds him too Christian 
for the world today. Both see in him a lack of spiritual struggle. It is the Poet’s 
calm, untroubled assurance, his quietude, his passivity, Professor Trilling be- 
lieves, that makes him unacceptable to most modern readers, whose predilection 
in these strenuous times is “for the powerful, the fierce, the assertive, the per- 
sonally heroic.” If Wordsworth is little read any more outside the universities, 
perhaps it remains one function of the university to preserve in him what is 
yet worth preserving. 

Dean Sperry concludes the lecture series with a sermon on Wordsworth’s 
religion. He compares Wordsworth’s attitude toward nature with that of the 
psalmist and thinks it is through nature that the poet ultimately finds God. He 
traces in Wordsworth a growing religious faith, arrived at not without struggle, 
but triumphant in the end. And he believes that Wordsworth still has a vital 
message for the modern world, a message even more needed now than in the 


oet’s own time. 
: S. B. NEFF 


University of Utah 


MARK TWAIN AS A LITERARY ARTIST. By Gladys Carmen Bellamy. 
(396 pages, $5.00. Illustrated. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951.) 


Although critics of American literature have in general come to recognize— 
even to praise—Mark Twain’s literary accomplishments, they have also tended 
to regard his artistry as something which just happened, the effortless achieve- 
ment of spontaneous genius. Thus Constance Rourke and Edward Wagen- 
knecht saw Twain as the gifted improviser; Wan Wyck Brooks and Bernard 
DeVoto agreed that he was indifferent to problems of technique beyond a com- 
paratively naive concern with words and sentence structure. Until Miss Bel- 
lamy published this study, only a few critics have challenged the general critical 
point of view and then only in the form of special analyses, such as Walter 
Blair’s “On the Structure of Tom Sawyer” and Edgar Branch’s “The Two 
Providences: Thematic Form in Huckleberry Finn.” Miss Bellamy’s book-length 
refutation effectively adds a new perspective to the critical canon. 

Miss Bellamy finds evidence for the “conscious” literary artistry of Twain 
in his active concern with writing during his apprenticeships in various non- 
literary fields; in his burlesques of literary forms and styles in his early writings; 
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in his discussion of literary problems with Howells; in his experiments with 
form and theme in the unpublished manuscripts; and in his awareness of the 
artistry of his best writing. His lapses in taste and skill, his uneven and erratic 
handling of structure and mood, are not, therefore, attributable to an indiffer- 
ence to craftmanship. Rather these failures stem from a powerful internal 
conflict in Twain which thwarted his “conscious” literary efforts. 

Most critics find a serious internal conflict in Twain, but Miss Bellamy’s 
analysis of this more inclusive critical question is an original and stimulating 
contribution to the study of Twain. Agreeing with Brooks and DeVoto that 
Twain’s frustrations hampered his creative ability, she rejects their psychological 
theorizing and concentrates upon Mark’s writings in attempting to find the 
causes of his struggle. Using the books of travel, in which Twain speaks his 
own thoughts rather than those of his characters, she finds her answer in the 
unresolved clash of four basic characteristics of Mark Twain’s mind: his moral- 
ism, his determinism, his pessimism, and his “patheticism’” (Miss Bellamy’s 
word for his extreme sensibility or sentimentality). 

The battle between the moralist and the determinist is the most persistent 
and disastrous for his literary art. Miss Bellamy shows that from his earliest 
newspaper writings onward Twain is a reformer, trying to drive home his moral 
lessons by means of ridicule, humor, and burlesque. Yet at the same time he 
is a determinist, convinced that the “damned human race” is helpless, a pawn 
in the mechanical claws of the impersonal universe. The resulting “violent 
mental conflict,” Miss Bellamy reasons, “forced much of his work into distorted 
patterns of thought and structure, frequently making it impossible for him to 
achieve unity of any sort.” 

Furthermore, Twain’s determinism strongly reinforces his pessimism and his 
sensitivity. Unable to detach himself from the pettiness of life on the one 
hand and the brutality of life on the other, he loses the essential balance be- 
tween sensibility and serenity: “Pity and rage wrestled for his spirit. . . . Instead 
of being neutral, dispassionate, and objective, he became scornful and contemp- 
tuous; and he was led into shattering outbursts of hatred against human evil 
in which the whole idea—if there had been a literary idea—came to naught.” 
His failure to become a great satirist follows logically. 

It is, accordingly, only when Twain views life objectively without rage or 
moralizing, only when he temporarily accepts “the fact that good and evil are 
necessary poles of human experience and that one is not to be had without 
the other,” that he gains the detachment necessary to art. That he occasionally 
achieves that detachment is evident in the books about boys. In them, “he 
accepts the whole of life because he accepts the whole of boy nature, good and 
had.” This acceptance partially explains their greatness. “Huckleberry Finn is 
a wise book, as all great books are wise.” 

When the four “bases” of Twain’s mind prevent his gaining and holding the 
necessary detachment, however, his struggle centers in his “‘conscious” effort 
to find means of achieving at least an artificial detachment. Miss Bellamy 
thinks that he finds the partial solution in his use of specific devices: the boy 
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spokesman; the placing of subjects for satire far off in time and space; the 
representation of the human race in microscopic proportions; the reduction of 
life to a dream. “As techniques, some of these devices are more successful 
than others; but the effect of all of them is one and the same —to lend per- 
spective, to lend aesthetic distance, to lend serenity; and these were the very 
qualities Mark Twain needed most as a literary artist. He developed and used 
these devices through forty years of practice as a professional writer.” 

This is a reasonable and useful explanation of Mark Twain’s defects as a 
writer. That he has defects is obvious and that these defects are attributable 
to an inner struggle rather than to indifferent craftsmanship is plausible. But 
when Miss Bellamy attempts to elucidate Mark’s weaknesses in terms of a 
theory of art which is fundamentally a form of ethical conservatism, more 
relevant to the classical tradition than to Twain’s outlook, she raises an aesthetic 
question which goes beyond the scope of her study and in an important respect 
leaves the Twain problem unsolved. In Chapter 19, Miss Bellamy writes: 

. the true artist . . . recognizes the mixed nature of life, the blending of good and evil 
in mankind. . . . Failing this balanced control, this artistic tension between life forces, any 
conflicts which the writer may picture must fail to give the illusion of human reality upon 
which great art depends. ... 

Mark Twain’s is a mind in rebellion, a mind that . . . cannot bear to look upon that chasm 
between the real and the ideal. .. . Consequently, his mind refuses to attempt the synthesis 
necessary for bringing the two aspects of life together within his consciousness, thus circum- 
scribing and controlling his material and giving it what we think of as artistic form. 

This conception of art is not only too limited and narrow but is also an 
irrelevant one, since it suggests that Twain might have been a “great” artist if 
he had gained a balanced view of the duality of life. To affirm that the artist 
must effect some synthesis between good and evil, must achieve an inner 
serenity, is to ignore the experience of too many artists, who derive power and 
direction from their inner conflicts. In other words, the insight, wisdom, and 
artistic wholeness of great art is not always the product of the artist’s acceptance 
of the balance between life’s forces. For example, Melville and Swift find 
strength and purpose in their bias. Miss Bellamy’s point of view introduces 
the paradox of Swift’s creating in spite of his pessimism, Twain failing because 
of his. It is Swift’s control of all the components of the creative process, not 
his philosophical balance or serenity, which is responsible for his artistry. That 
Twain might have been a “better” writer if he had resolved his mental and 
emotional conflicts is probably true, but to infer from that that he might also 
have been a “great” writer is to misinterpret the complex nature of genius. 


University of Colorado Pau J. CARTER, JR. 


THE FORMS OF VALUE: The Extension of a Hedonistic Axiology. By 
A. L. Hilliard. (343 pages, $4.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950.) 


According to hedonism, the goodness of a good movie, a good concert, a good 
book—indeed, a good anything—lies in the pleasure somebody has or may have 
in such objects. A special pleasure the reviewer sometimes enjoys is in antici- 
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pating and realizing his chance to spread the good news. I felt such pleasant 
anticipation almost from the opening pages of Mr. Hilliard’s book, and I now 
take considerable satisfaction in writing: It is a good book, a very good book. 

Hilliard has here developed a thoroughly hedonistic position and such a 
strong one that no longer can it be properly assumed, as today it often is 
assumed, that this ancient theory can be dismissed as “obviously untenable.” 
Any refutation must be made out the hard way. And this goes too for those 
who take it for granted that since the value (value of any kind, ethical, artistic, 
economic, and so on) of anything whatever is without exception “relative” to 
an experiencer, there can be no science of value in general (axiology) and no 
special values sciences (ethics, aesthetics, etc.). Hilliard’s theory is quite as 
“relativistic” as that of any positivist in that he insists that value is always 
value-for-somebody; nevertheless, he classifies judgments of value (That painting 
is beautiful, This act is right, He ought to do such and such) as factual in 
nature—not, of course, in the sense of being always true, but in the sense of 
being theoretically ascertainable as true or false. Take for an instance my 
ascription of worth to this very book. What can it mean for me to call it “a 
good book’? It does not mean that it somehow possesses a completely objective 
property “goodness” independently of anybody’s taking—at any time—satisfac- 
tion in it. But neither is it merely “emotive” and so “meaningless”: reducible 
to “Hurrah!” No, it is at once a report (true or false) of one reader’s affective 
experience (theoretically discoverable as of a certain intensity and a certain 
duration) in reading the book and in using the knowledge derived from the 
reading, and an assessment (here rather vague but amenable to being made 
more precise) of the book’s potentiality for inducing pleasure in other readers, 
this amounting to a prediction not unlike such an obviously factual statement 
as “If you touch this dish, you’ll get burned.” 

Hilliard is quite aware of the typical vagueness of value judgments and of 
the great difficulty attendant upon the endeavor to verify many of them, but 
he anticipates progress in our ability to make judgments more precise and our 
ability to measure feelings of pleasantness and unpleasantness. With such 
progress he sees the establishment of independent sciences of ethics and aes- 
thetics, sciences which will employ the services of psychologists, sociologists, 
physiologists, and others. 

In developing such a theory Hilliard takes his place in a growing school of 
thought, of which Stephen Pepper and C. I. Lewis are prominent members, 
but this is far from saying that his work is unoriginal. Though there is not 
space for explicating his distinctions among intermediate means, last means, 
and terminal value; his meeting of a standard objection to hedonism by showing 
that unpleasantness is not equivalent to pain; and his very detailed analysis of 
complex ways in which an object may “have” value, the reader may be confi- 
dently promised an enlightening experience in following the argument in detail. 

The book is not an easy one nor could it be and remain an important con- 
tribution to this complicated subject (though I question the advisability of the 
attempt to symbolize value ascriptions), but it is not by any means a dry, un- 
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relieved exposition. Like Spinoza’s scholia, those wonderful little essays set 
down in the midst of an ethics in geometrical dress, Hilliard’s obiter dicta are 
welcome refreshments. Still, saying this, I must say at the same time they often 
reveal attitudes toward life and man I cannot comfortably share: mainly a 
certain snobbishness. Something like this is evident too in the author’s employ- 
ment over and over again of the most recondite examples and references— 
artists, place names, historical personages, etc.—and of a vocabulary often pre- 
tentious and precious. (But in all this, so far as I can determine, no looseness 
or inaccuracy.) Yet these are only minor reservations on what remains the 
essential judgment of this review: Forms of Value is an excellent work on a 


tremendously important subject. 
JAMES L. JARRETT 


Columbia University 


THE BURDEN OF EGYPT. An Interpretation of Ancient Egyptian Culture. 
By John A. Wilson. (332 pages, $6.00. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1951.) 


Since the days of Helen of Troy and Herodotus, Egypt has been an enchanted 
land to the peoples of Western Europe. Egypt had already seen several mil- 
lennia of civilized life before the Greek city-states were becoming an important 
factor in the Mediterranean world. In modern times the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone and the decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyph by Champollion 
stimulated eager archaeologists and generous sponsors to open the doors of 
Egypt’s past. The zenith of popular interest was probably reached with the 
famed discovery of Pharoah Tut-ankh-Amon’s tomb in the Valley of the Kings 
by Carter in 1922. Much has come to light since then and of greater importance 
for the historian. Because of Egypt’s long past and of its proximity to the Suez 
Canal and to the explosive Middle East, its strategic importance in modern 
times is no less than in ancient. Mr. Wilson, professor of Egyptology at the 
University of Chicago, is thoroughly qualified to write on Egypt and has added 
a much-needed volume not only for the careful study of the serious historian 
but also for the perusal of the history-loving reader. 

The Burden of Egypt (of Isaiah 19:1) is not a history of Egypt in the strictest 
sense but as the author says “is full of personal speculation about the signifi- 
cance of ancient Egypt.” It is obviously a much more difficult book to write 
because it presupposes an intimate knowledge of the currently known facts 
and a working relationship with them. What, then, is the burden of Egypt? 
Is it “to discover the values inherent in Egyptian culture” (p. 5)? Or is it a 
“teaching which has relevance and application to our life”? Is it, then, an 
historical microcosm in a period of time and a defined geographical location 
which is a type of macrocosm of all time and place? Is the writer trying to 
analyze the period of Egyptian history from “Out of the Mud” (ch. 2) to “The 
Broken Reed” as Toynbee in his principle of “(Challenge and Response,” or 
Childe in a more universal concept of “urban revolution,” or Redfield’s theory 
of “folk society” (pp. 32-36) in order to formulate one of his own? Except 
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for a significant series of speculations in the earlier chapters, one searches in 
vain for a concept or concepts which make Egyptian history relevant and ap- 
plicable to our life. This reviewer, after reading through the book twice (and 
it deserves rereading), is inclined to suggest that the changing concept of ma’at 
(see index for page references, esp. pp. 48-49) is the abiding principle that is 
significant for our time and all time. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that the author is at his speculative best in the 
earlier chapters because of his belief that the Old Kingdom represented the 
highest material and intellectual powers of Egypt (p. 104). The titles of some 
of the succeeding chapters suggest decline, e.g., ch. 5 “The First Illness,” ch. 7 
“The Great Humiliation,” ch. 10 “Where is the Glory?,” ch. 11 “The Broken 
Reed.” But there is (and Wilson would be the first to admit it) a later history 
of Egypt which has tremendous significance and wide-reaching influence upon 
our western world. A Greek historian will assign great importance to Ptolemaic 
Egypt and its contributions equivalent to the “factors deriving from Mesopo- 
tamia” (p. 37) almost three millennia previously. The students of Roman, 
early Christian, and Mohammedan history will point out the significance of 
Egypt during these respective periods. Egypt, like China, has absorbed during 
its history its conquerors and their culture and has slowly adapted and adopted 
what was good and useful. Perhaps this has been the major factor in its 
survival. 

Mr. Wilson is to be commended for raising more significant questions than 
he answers and for the paucity of pontification in his analysis. He is an eminent 
authority on Egyptian history, and in his eagerness to be fair and just (ma’at) 
he has feared to rush in where the less competent might have been dogmatic. 

The print is easy to read; the plates which are inserted in two places are 
clear and representative; and at the end is a comprehensive index. One could 
have wished for a map of the whole eastern Mediterranean area on the inside 
of the back cover instead of a repetition of the map of Egypt on the inside of 
the front cover. This reviewer hopes that this volume will be followed by a 
series dealing with the later periods so that the serious reader will gain the 
full significance of Egypt and its remarkable capacity for continuous survival. 
The Burden of Egypt is a serious and significant attempt to set forth, in many 
instances using translations of the records, an instructive and interesting outline 
of a struggle of a people to achieve ultimate happiness. 


University of Utah JacoB GEERLINGS 


PARADOX AND NIRVANA: A Study of Religious Ultimates With Special 
Reference to Burmese Buddhism. By Robert Lawson Slater. (145 pages, 
$4.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951.) 


Paradox and Nirvana is the result of long study and experience. The author 
spent fifteen years in Burma, where he met many Buddhist scholars and monks. 
He emphasizes, first, a theory of religion as the theory of a living belief and, 
second, an interest in the language of paradoxes. 
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The first of six chapters concerns itself with the language of religion. For the 
expression of ultimates it is impossible to use scientific language, that is, to use 
sentences which are either true or false. For the language of ultimates consists 
of sentences which are both yes and no. Nearly all religious persons are aware 
of it, but Buddhists emphasize it most. This is why some writers call Buddhism 
“the crux of all theories of religion.” Nirvana itself is paradox. “On the one 
hand, Nirvana is denoted in terms which encourage a positive conception. It 
is the further shore, the harbour of refuge, the cool cave, the matchless island, 
the holy city; it is peace, rest, supreme happiness. On the other hand we appear 
to be confronted by curt negation” (p. 3). 

The second chapter describes Burmese Buddhism. Buddhism is usually dis- 
tinguished into two schools, Mahayana and Hinayana which in turn are distin- 
guished into various schools respectively. While Mahayana is prevalent in 
China and Japan, Hinayana is popular in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. According 
to the author’s experience, Hinayana Buddhism is a living religion in Burma 
which is interwoven with Burmese local Animism. Burmese religion is inter- 
woven both by Buddhism and Animism. Hence it has its own characteristics. 
In describing some important features of the religious life of the community 
and the monastery in Burma, the author shows that some controversies on 
the concept of Nirvana arise only in the monastery, not in the community. 

The third chapter expounds the popular concept of Nirvana, or Nibbana, in 
Burmese Buddhism. Nibbana is a Burmese term derived from Nirvana. Just 
as what Nirvana is is a question in Buddhism in general, what Nibbana is is a 
problem in Burmese Buddhism. The common belief is that Nibbana is annihi- 
lation. It means the cessation of life. But the author believes that the negative 
interpretation is not adequate for Nirvana at least in Burmese Buddhism. He 
had made an investigation among various Burmese. Though he is aware that 
the concept of Nibbana which is popular among the villagers is a little different 
from that prevailing among the learned monks, he is convinced that the con- 
cept should be interpreted in an affirmative way. Nibbana does not mean the 
cessation of life. 

The fourth chapter is an exposition of the paradox of Buddhism. Beginning 
with a story concerning the search after the ultimate, the author reaches “a 
threefold conclusion that (a) the Buddha knew all that was to be known; 
(b) he could not, however, tell plainly all that he knew; (c) yet that which 
he could not tell plainly was the most important of all: it concerned the very 
goal of life: Nibbana” (p. 66). The concept of Nirvana is both affirmative 
and negative. “As the Goal of religious and moral effort, Nibbana is clearly 
an affirmation. Like all religious affirmations, it is the announcement of truth 
believed to be revealed or discovered” (p. 67). As any religious discipline is 
not an entirely rationalistic function, and as common language is not efficient 
enough to express the ultimate, Nirvana is also a negation. It is what is not. 

The fifth chapter, “The Realm of Paradox,” makes a comparison of various 
religions. The author points out that the mode of paradoxical expression is not 
confined to Buddhism. It is found in every religion. As an illustration, he 
shows the paradox in Hinduism, in Hebrew and Greek traditions, and in 
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Christian traditions. This gives him the idea that while the method of analogy 
and the method of negation employed in Christian thought reflect the para- 
doxical character of its basic language, the method of affirmation and negation 
employed in other traditions reflects the paradoxical character of their basic 
languages. 

The sixth chapter is called “In Conclusion and Without Conclusion,” a sum- 
mary of the whole inquiry. First, admitting that there is an element of negation 
in the concept of Nibbana, the author believes that Nibbana is fundamentally 
a positive concept. It is not a philosophical perplexity but “a definitely religious 
aspiration.” Buddhism as a religion and Buddhism as a philosophy are dis- 
tinguished. Second, he distinguishes religious paradox from logical opposition. 
One “signifies both human insight and human incapacity,” while the other 
“expresses the clash of two clear-cut separative, rival propositions” (p. 116). 
Third, he points out that though the paradoxical expression is characteristic 
of the basic languages of all religions, this does not mean that “ ‘all religions 
come to the same thing’ or express the same faith” (p. 119). 

The book is written in a lucid style and contains many interesting descrip- 
tions as well as conceptions. It is valuable not only for the missionaries who 
are interested in comparing their religious beliefs with Buddhism, particularly 
in Burma, but also valuable for the philosophy students who want to have 
some elementary knowledge of Buddhism. From the reviewer’s point of view, 
the research is good, but it may not satisfy a serious student who wants to know 
what Buddhism means. For the author did not give us any penetrating argu- 
ment and reasoning about the basic belief of Buddhism, e.g., Nirvana, which 
is contained in Buddhist classics; instead he gave us only some surface descrip- 
tions together with numerous quotations from various writers, most of them 
from priests. After reading this book, the reviewer still did not get at what 
Nirvana is. Of course, the reviewer is aware that Nirvana is inexpressible, as 
the author pointed out. But there must be some arguments in it, otherwise 
how can so many Oriental people, especially scholars, be convinced, and how 
can it play such an important role in Oriental philosophy. 

The concept that Nirvana is fundamentally a positive idea is right according 
to a certain school of Buddhism. But this cannot convince others merely by 
an investigation of the popular belief of the people. The author should give 
us more reasons about it other than that many people do believe in it. The 
emphasis on the paradoxical expression as characteristic of the basic language 
of all religions is very suggestive. It throws much light on the study of the 
language of mysticism. But it also needs further development in the book. 


The University of Chicago S1A0-FANG SUN 


SPERANZA: A BIOGRAPHY OF LADY WILDE. By Horace Wyndham. 
(247 pages, $4.50. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951.) 


“Epigram,” Lady Wilde once remarked, “is always better than argument in 
conversation, and paradox is the very essence of social wit and brilliancy. The 
unexpected, the strange combination of opposites, the daring subversion of some 
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ancient platitude, are all keen social weapons.” She hastened to add, however, 
that “only assured celebrity makes society pardon originality, for people gen- 
erally resent being suddenly lifted out of their old grooves by the intellectual 
dynamite of some audacious thinker and talker who has no respect for the laws 
of social routine.” These observations sum up admirably many of the qualities 
for which her much maligned son Oscar later became so famous. And this, 
I take it, is one of the chief attractions which a biography of Jane Francesca 
Elgee Wilde (her nom de guerre was Speranza) would have for the general 
reader. 

With so vivacious and talented a mother, and a father who, according to 
no less an authority than Yeats, was an accomplished raconteur, it is not sur- 
prising that the son should have become one of the most brilliant conversa- 
tionalists and wits of his time. Yet this book also explains in part another side 
of the son’s character. The house in Dublin in which he grew up was always 
filled with every kind of person, the more unusual the better: indeed, as the 
author observes, Lady Wilde’s invitations might well have read “Bohemians 
preferred.” Hence one might expect that the subjects of conversation were 
often those not acceptable in mixed company, especially in the Victorian parlor. 
Of course, Speranza herself made no effort to suppress such talk; in fact, she 
once shocked a proper young man by insisting that, when he was as old as 
she, he would realize “that there is only one thing in the world living for, and 
that is sin.” 

From all this it may be gathered that Lady Wilde was quite a remarkable 
person in her own right. Though she was a handsome woman in her youth, the 
picture of her that remains with one is strangely reminiscent of Miss Havisham 
in Great Expectations; for as she grew older she began to pamper a somewhat 
wounded vanity by making up heavily, adorning herself with gaudy jewelry, 
and conducting her famous “at homes” in semi-darkness. That omnipresent 
Victorian Frank Harris noted that she “naturally preferred gloom to sunlight”; 
and another distinguished caller, Lilly Langtry, wrote that Speranza pulled 
down the blinds and lit the lamps even in midday. 

Yet Lady Jane was much more than an engaging curiosity. Amidst her strenu- 
ous social routine she found time to publish thirteen volumes on widely varied 
subjects, including two translations from the originals of Meinhold and Lamar- 
tine; a three-volume novel from the German of Marie Schwab; two studies of 
Irish folk legends and customs; a collection of critical studies; and two volumes 
of verse. And, of course, she was constantly contributing long articles to the 
periodicals of the time on every subject from Irish freedom to correct feminine 
attire. Unfortunately, however, the quality of her literary output was not so 
impressive as the quantity. Her verse is more notable for its ardor than for 
its technique or perspicacity; and her critical estimates of authors like Bulwer- 
Lytton and Leigh Hunt are, it is to be feared, notoriously bad. All in all, she 
succeeded best as a chatelaine, managing with wit and grace the large crowds 
who frequented her salons. Indeed, she was sometimes referred to as an Irish 
Madame Recamier—but this, as she herself modestly allowed, might be going 
a little too far. 
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Mr. Wyndham’s own comments are, I am sorry to say, not nearly so inter- 
esting as those of his subject. Fortunately, much over half of the space is 
devoted to quotations from Speranza herself (including, besides random obiter 
dicta, two full-length essays). But when Mr. Wyndham is biding his time 
between quotations his book does not hold up well. He has, for one thing, an 
annoying penchant for sentence fragments which he indulges over much. For 
another, he digresses at will and he seems incapable of leaving out the least 
detail, at times emphasizing minutiae which would bore the most erudite. 
When, for example, he discovers Lady Wilde attributing a remark to Byron 
which was in reality made by Carlyle, he announces his discovery with the 
smug air of a sophisticated six-year-old who can prove without a doubt that 
there is no Santa Claus. It seems as if there are an extraordinary number of 
wrong facts to be corrected in Speranza’s story, and this straightening of the 
account Mr. Wyndham accomplishes well; but he makes little effort to give 
us a deeper understanding of the fascinating and enigmatic Lady Jane. 


er WituiaM R. SLaG 
University of Utah ” 


PAGEANT IN THE WILDERNESS: The Story of the Escalante Expedition 
to the Interior Basin, 1776, Including the Diary and Itinerary of Father 
Escalante Translated and Annotated. By Herbert E. Bolton. Utah State 
Historical Quarterly, XVIII. (265 pages, illus., maps. $5.50; paper, $3.00. 


Salt Lake City: Utah State Historical Society, 1951.) 


Professor Bolton’s edition of the Escalante diary is most noteworthy, for it 
makes widely available a prime document of Western history to which students 
and the public generally have not heretofore had convenient access. The Utah 
State Historical Society is to be congratulated for sponsoring the work and 
publishing it in attractive form. The reprint of Miera’s Bearded Indian Map 
and the large-scale drawing of the Escalante Trail are particularly valuable 
features of the volume. 

That the Escalante-Dominguez party traversed much of the Colorado and 
Great Basins in the year of American independence is well known in the Inter- 
mountain country, but only those who have read the journal of that trip can 
appreciate the acuteness with which its writer diagnosed some of the possi- 
bilities of the region and put his finger on spots which were later—much later— 
to prove suitable for settlement. The student of physical or economic geography 
will find the record as entertaining as the student of history. The anthropolo- 
gist will discover only a little to evoke admiration of the Indians whom Esca- 
lante describes, but much to enhance knowledge of their customs; and the fact 
that these benighted folk practiced irrigation will be of interest to people who 
have assigned too much of providential originality to a later application of 
the same technique in the same area. 

Yet this volume is in several respects disappointing. And for that disappoint- 
ment the editor must bear primary responsibility. 

One who finds in the table of contents notice of a 129-page Historical Intro- 
duction will be led to expect more than he finds. With the exception of the 
first chapter and the last, the introduction is simply a very close paraphrase 
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of the diary itself. Instead of supplying information which enriches the reading 
of the diary, it simply makes that reading anticlimactic. Long verbatim extracts 
are included, and the editorial contributions are restricted to brief and too- 
frequently inconsequential interpolations. Example: “By his stubbornness the 
guide at least got into history, which is more than most of us will accomplish” 
(p. 53). The lack of source annotations mars the rare bits of supplementary 
factual information which are offered. This is the more urgent because in at 
least two instances Professor Bolton is in error: When he twice asserts that 
Utah Lake and Great Salt Lake do not communicate (pp. 71 and 72), and 
when he suggests that the Escalante crossing on the Green River and the nearby 
Dinosaur Quarry will be obliterated by the proposed Echo Canyon dam and 
reservoir (p. 58). 

The Historical Introduction is not without humor and human interest. The 
spirit of “The Epic of Greater America” permeates the treatment, and finds 
expression in such gentle needling of the perpetuators of the Black Legend 
as this: “The Cosninas ... , like the Hopis, still live just where they did 
‘then, quite in contrast with many North American tribes who have had neigh- 
bors of European stock” (p. 2). But these enlivening trimmings add too little 
to the basic narrative of Escalante to justify the Introduction. 

This limitation of the volume is particularly regrettable because the Esca- 
lante diary really requires a historical introduction for its full appreciation. 
The decision to seek a route from Santa Fe to Monterey needs to be placed 
in its context in the Spanish defensive expansion of the 1760’s and 1770's; 
only the most thoroughly initiated students of Southwestern history are pre- 
pared to welcome Fathers Escalante, Dominguez, and Garcés when they appear 
on page 1. And the following of their wandering would be a good deal easier 
if the introduction handled it in summary fashion, sacrificing details for per- 
spective and using the place names and tribal names of the twentieth rather 
than the eighteenth century. 

It is the almost complete lack of consideration of the effects of the explora- 
tion that is likely to leave the average reader most dissatisfied with this volume. 
One would like to know what became of the diary, who read it, and what 
influence it may have had upon the subsequent Spanish penetrations of the 
Great Basin. Did those who later pushed the Old Spanish Trail through to 
California have the 1776 findings at their disposal? Did the “mountain men” 
know about them? To what extent did the Escalante mission contribute to 
the body of information which was available to the Mormon pioneers? Insofar 
as these questions can be answered at present, this is the volume which ought 
to answer them. It does not. The postscript relating the diary and Miera’s 
map to the Louisiana boundary negotiations of the early nineteenth century 
(p. 127) is merely tantalizing. 

Format and typography are good; the work is freer of printing errors than 
many which originate in these mountain valleys. There is a serviceable index. 
A glossary of names would have been a useful addition. 

Let Pageant in the Wilderness be welcomed by all who are interested in the 
story of the development of the Far West. As a volume for specialists, it might 
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have accomplished its purpose in a hundred fewer pages. As a volume for the 
general reader, it leaves part of its mission unaccomplished. But it makes the 
Escalante diary available in apparently accurate English translation, and for 
that both classes of readers will be grateful. 


i RicHarp D. P 
Brigham Young University OLL 


THE PLEASURE OF BEING ONESELF. By C. E. M. Joad. (204 pages, 
$3.75. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951.) 


Dr. Joad directs his book to nonconformists. He does so with a glib persuasive- 
ness, typical in this respect of his previous works, yet with greater wit and with 
a mixture of light and profound language. Dr. Joad has an extensive knowledge 
of the self, having expanded his theories quite seriously in a previous book 
entitled How Our Minds Work, also published by the Philosophical Library. 

The book in review, however, is of a different slant—amusing and provoca- 
tive. Dr. Joad is concerned about the pleasures we share, the pleasures of food 
and drink, of love, comfort and adventure. The main theme, peculiarly his 
own, is the pleasure of being himself. 

If Dr. Joad with his individuality has a dogma for living, we are convinced 
in these pages that “being himself” is it. It is Dr. Joad’s contention that we 
certainly do not want to hear about the pleasures of strawberries and cream, 
of burgundy and brie, of roast lamb and green peas, of walking over mountains, 
of winning the fifth set of tennis, of listening to Mozart quartets or of making 
love. These pleasures, known to most of us, need no description. They ask 
only to be enjoyed. Dr. Joad is interested in the pleasures proper only to certain 
types of men —the pleasures of the torturer, the sea captain, the musical com- 
poser. Thus this book will be enjoyed by all who cherish a brilliant British 
wit and no little profundity. But especially will that person revel in these pages 
who finds himself mildly at odds with society, trying to fit in but never quite 
making it. 

The book contains nine chapters, essays actually, on various pleasures. The 
more memorable to this reviewer are ““The Pleasures of Mischief,” “The Pleas- 
ures of Culture,” and “The Pleasures (?) of Age.” 

Noting the last, the author is tempted to say “there aren’t any.” He sets 
out to prove that, if any, they are indeed very few, while round him his con- 
temporaries trumpet the virtues of age. Even the energetic man “grows old 
badly,” says Dr. Joad, “for to what is he to turn when his energy fails? . . 
As for the pleasures of love, they faded and staled with each successive year. 
When I was a young man, I looked forward to the day when I should be free 
from the tyranny of desire. I was a whole-hearted adherent of the ‘expense 
of spirit in a waste of shame’ view of love, or, more precisely, love oscillated 
for me between that and an enfeebling sentimentalism. But now that emanci- 
pation has come, or almost come, how wistfully one yearns for the galling of 
those enchanting chains.” The author is caustic in this chapter, yet as only 
he can be, caustic with tongue in cheek. 
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And now, a pleasure general in these pages, and one unique to the reader, 
The pleasure of reading Joad. The pleasure lies in Dr. Joad’s individuality— 
you never know what he will next say. 

This is not a best seller, the kind of work that Joad would define as “laid 
out and laid on” as the accepted thing for every man who is somebody to read. 
This is the frank opposite, a book that reveals “‘the Real Self” and demonstrates 
in words that when this “self” is discovered, life really becomes worth living. 


Salt Lake City, Utah James E. AsPER 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH IN HONOR OF RAPHAEL DORMAN O’LEARY 
AND SELDEN LINCOLN WHITCOMB. By Members of the English 
Department, the University of Kansas. (vii-+109 pages. Lawrence, Kansas, 
1940.) 


HUMANISTIC STUDIES IN HONOR OF JOHN CALVIN METCALF. 
University of Virginia Studies, Vol. I. (x+338 pages. Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, 1941.) 

RENAISSANCE STUDIES IN HONOR OF HARDIN CRAIG. Edited by 
Baldwin Maxwell, W. D. Briggs, Francis R. Johnson, and E. N. S. Thompson. 
Philological Quarterly, Vol. XX, No. 3. (viii+338 pages. Iowa City: State 
University of Iowa, 1941.) 


STUDIES IN SPEECH AND DRAMA IN HONOR OF ALEXANDER M. 
DRUMMOND. (viii-+-472 pages. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1944.) 


ELIZABETHAN STUDIES AND OTHER ESSAYS IN HONOR OF 
GEORGE F. REYNOLDS. University of Colorado Studies, Series B: 
Studies in the Humanities, Vol. II, No. 4. (x-+388 pages, $2.50. Boulder, 
Colorado, 1945.) 


STUDIES IN HONOR OF A. H. R. FAIRCHILD. Edited by Charles T. 
Prouty. University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXI, No. 1. (191 pages. Colum- 
bia, Missouri, 1946.) 

STUDIES IN MILTON: ESSAYS IN MEMORY OF ELBERT N. S. 
THOMPSON. Philological Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1. (236 pages. Iowa 
City: State University of Iowa, 1949.) 


THE AGE OF JOHNSON: ESSAYS PRESENTED TO CHAUNCEY 
BREWSTER TINKER. (xii-+-426 pages, $5.00. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1949.) 


ESSAYS CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL DEDICATED TO LILY B. 
CAMPBELL. By Members of the Departments of English, University of 
California. (x-++-286 pages, $3.00. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1950.) 

POPE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES: ESSAYS PRESENTED TO 


GEORGE SHERBURN. Edited by James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa. 
(viii+278 pages. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949.) 
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ENGLISH STUDIES IN HONOR OF JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON. 
University of Virginia Studies, Vol. IV. (vi+298 pages. Charlottesville, 
Virginia, 1951.) 


STUDIES IN MEDIAEVAL CULTURE DEDICATED TO GEORGE 
RALEIGH COFFMAN. Studies in Philosophy, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3. (245 
pages, $2.50. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1951.) 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH THOUGHT AND LITERATURE FROM BACON TO POPE. 
By Richard Foster Jones and Others Writing in His Honor. (viii4+-392 pages. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951.) 


These volumes honor American professors of literature. As they are made up 
of hundreds of essays, no account can be taken of individual performance. 
Taking them in the mass, they speak well of the loving devotion to literature 
by an impressive number of its professors. Some of the essays are of broad 
implication, some definitely narrow, as they should be. Altogether, they testify 
to great teachers, to honest and discerning scholars, and to men and women 
of sensitive and magnanimous spirit. Probably no one would attempt to read 
them all, end to end, but surely there is no one to whom an essay or two in 
each volume would not appeal for some reason or other, however eccentric 
or inexplicable. 

For sampling, here is a list of titles, one from each volume in order: Myra 
E. Hull, “The Merman Lover in Ballad and Song”; Francis Duke, “ ‘Long I’ 
in Richmond Speech”; Carroll Camden, “The Mind’s Construction in the 
Face”; Jonathan W. Curvin, “The Stage Yankee”; Robert Withington, “Shake- 
speare and Race Prejudice”; Alfred Westfall, “It Started with a Bullfight”; 
Merritt Y. Hughes, “Milton and the Sense of Glory”; J. W. Egerer, “Burns 
and ‘Guid Black Prent’”; William Matthews, “Tarpaulin Arabick in the Days 
of Pepys”; Louis I. Bredvold, “The Gloom of the Tory Satirists”; Majl Ewing, 
“The Civilised Uses of Irony: Ellen Glasglow”; Mary Eliason, “The Peasant 
and the Lawyer”; George B. Parks, “Travel as Education.” 

There is also among the multitude (in the Wilson volume) a study of a 
medieval morality play whose title might well stand for the achievement repre- 
sented in these volumes. It is The Castle of Perseverance. In the course of his 
essay the author, J. Wilson McCutchan, quotes a few lines from the play that 
may serve as an allegorical inducement to look into these volumes in expecta- 
tion of reward: 

Cum on, man! thou schalt not rewe, 

for thou wylt be to us trewe; 

thou schalt be clad in clothis newe, 
and be ryche evere-more. 


Let it not deter one because it is the character of Folly who speaks them. 


The University of Colorado Henry Pettit 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 


CLARICE 


“ |. But UNBOWED” 


One cannot say of the humanities 
as Carlyle said of the days of chivalry, 
“Well, they are gone. Thank God, 
they once were!” In college courses 
devoted to the humanities, in publi- 
cations and different kinds of group 
activities designed to arouse interest 
in them and spread their influence, 
in every foundation that gives them 
financial support, and in the poet that 
lives in the heart of every man, they 
hold their own. It is impossible to 
believe that all that has been spoken 
and written about the humanities 
lately is but the flurry of a dying 
whale. The scientific and mechanical 
developments of the age have created 
the most powerful and munificent 
patrons of the arts that the world has 
ever known. The Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, and Ford Foundations have 
eclipsed the Medicis. 

This section of The Western Hu- 
manities Review will give publicity to 
any publication, meeting, project, or 
development that indicates the vitality 
of the humanities. The announcement 





* Dr. Short, Assistant Professor of English at 
the University of Utah, already known to 
Review readers for her poems and a recent 
article on Edward Fitzgerald, has assumed 
responsibility for Here and There, relieving 
James Sandoe, busy librarian at the University 
of Colorado and widely read mystery book 
reviewer for the New York Herald-Tribune, 
who among his many activities also maintains 
a lively interest in theater. Mr. Sandoe has 
conducted the column for the past three 
years. Happily, he will continue to keep read- 
ers posted in the fields of his special interests 
and has, in fact, contributed the material in 
the present column beginning with the Ore- 
gon Shakespearean Festival. Ed. 


SHORT* 


of the second annual Warshaw Award 
in the Humanities defines them as 
“those studies and those arts specif- 
ically devoted to the sympathetic un- 
derstanding and enhancement of the 
humane values: literature, philosophy, 
anthropology, history, religion, and the 
fine arts—painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture, music, theater.” The editors of 
The Western Humanities Review will 
welcome notices or announcements of 
recent developments or activities in 
any of these arts or studies. 


+ + % 
NorTH OF THE BorDER 


The Humanities Association of Can- 
ada, established in 1950, at its meeting 
in June, 1951, considered a resolution 
that should help revive the exhausted 
defenders of the classical languages. 

“Be it resolved that the National 
Executive of the Humanities Associa- 
tion of Canada be asked to consider 
the most expedient means of calling 
to the attention of all Canadian school 
and University authorities the desir- 
ability of promoting the study of 
Greek. 

“On motion of Mr. Bennett (sec- 
onded by Mr. Graff) it was agreed 
that the Executive should likewise con- 
sider other languages now suffering a 
decline; but the opinion was strongly 
expressed by several members that the 
problem of dwindling interest in Greek 
should be dealt with first, and sep- 
arately.” 

Matthew Arnold would rejoice at 
the decision that “the problem of a 
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dwindling interest in Greek should be 
dealt with first and separately.” “The 
instinct for beauty is set in human 
nature... . If the instinct for beauty 
is served by Greek literature and art 
as it is served by no other literature 
and art, we may trust to the instinct 
of self-preservation in humanity for 
keeping Greek as part of our culture.” 
(“Science and Literature,” from Dis- 
courses in America.) 


* *% *% 


Humanities SEMINAR, UNIVERSITY OF 
UTAH 


Growing out of a series of committee 
meetings to consider the possibilities 
of offering a course in the humanities, 
the extracurricular Humanities Semi- 
nar has taken root, grown, and devel- 
oped a size and shape that its origina- 
tors could not foresee. At first a few 
representatives of different depart- 
ments in the humanities met occa- 
sionally to discuss the feasibility of 
offering a course which would cut 
across departmental boundaries and 
include three or four subjects, such as 
history, literature, art, and music. 
Problems considered were the content 
of such a course and the manner of 
its presentation. A few meetings were 
strictly pedagogical. People from vari- 
ous departments observed the methods 
used by staff members of other de- 
partments in presenting to a class a 
poem, a piece of music, or a painting. 
The course was organized and has been 
a regular part of the curriculum for 
the past three years. 

After the course was functioning, 
those who had been active in its organ- 
ization did not discontinue their meet- 
ings. The meetings continued with a 
somewhat changed emphasis, and at 
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present the Humanities Seminar seems 
to be directly or obliquely performing 
these services for the humanities. 


1. Acquainting people — both stu- 
dents and faculty — in different de- 
departments of the humanities with 
the subject matter of other depart- 
ments. 


2. Considering the interrelationship 
of all the arts and liberal studies. 


3. Providing an opportunity for peo- 
ple interested in the humanities to 
meet in an informal situation and de- 
velop personal as well as intellectual 
relationship and understanding. 


4. Extending information about the 
humanities by encouraging anyone in- 
terested in them to come to the meet- 
ings whether or not he is a part of the 
academic community. 


The seminar has little formal organ- 
ization. The particular topic to be con- 
sidered each year is chosen from those 
suggested by the group. A chairman 
arranges the program for each meet- 
ing and is in charge of the introduc- 
tion of the speaker or speakers and of 
the discussion which concludes each 
program. Meetings are held weekly 
during the academic year. 

During the second year of the semi- 
nar, lectures and panel discussions 
dealt with most phases of culture in 
two periods: the Renaissance, or ap- 
proximately the year 1600; the Roman- 
tic period, 1780 to 1830. In the third 
year the general subject was the devel- 
opment in the humanities in the 
Twentieth Century. In the current 
year the seminar (which has enlarged 
to audiences of fifty to a hundred until 
the name seminar is somewhat mis- 
leading) is being devoted to the sub- 
ject “Tradition and Change: The 
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Medieval and the Modern Worlds.” 
In attempting to broaden the interpre- 
tation of the term humanities the 
group has drawn some of its speakers 
from departments in the social sciences, 
from the professional schools of law 
and medicine, and from society at 
large. The program for this year in- 
cludes these subjects: 


Tradition and Change as Represented in the 
Culture of Some American Indian Tribes 

European History in the Middle Ages 

Medieval Science 

Medieval Medicine 

The Medieval Theory of the State 

Medieval Law 

Medieval Philosophy: Scholasticism 

The Role of the Western Church in the 
Middle Ages 

The Eastern Orthodox Church 

The Cultural Contribution of the Jews in 
the Middle Ages 

Early Medieval Architecture: Byzantine and 
Mohammedan 


Northern and Southern Aspects of Medieval 
Architecture 

The Medieval Romance 

Medieval Drama 

The Nibelungenlied 

Chaucer 

Some programs have included a 
combination of the arts. The char- 
acteristics of early medieval architec- 
ture were illustrated by colored slides. 
Two lectures on the interrelation of 
music and literature in the Middle 
Ages, given by Professor Bukofzer, a 
visiting authority on medieval music, 
were illustrated by vocal and instru- 
mental music. At the meeting follow- 
ing the lecture on medieval drama 
one of the plays of the Coventry Cycle, 
“The Magi, Herod, and the Slaughter 
of the Innocents,” was performed for 
the seminar by a group of students 
from the departments of English and 
Speech. 

That the Humanities Seminar has 
extended information about the hu- 





manities and created closer relation- 
ships among those interested in them 
there is little doubt. The long-range 
effects of the project cannot be ascer- 
tained. Its value may be as real yet as 
undefinable as are many of the values 
of the humanities themselves. 


% % % 


LITERATURE AT WYOMING 


The University of Wyoming De- 
partment of English and Wyoming 
Union announce a lecture recital 
series, “An Hour with Literature,” be- 
ginning January 16 and concluding 
March 5. The subject for the series 
will be “Drama — Old and New.” 
The plays to be considered in the eight 
programs will range in time and type 
from Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound to 
Robert Frost’s A Masque of Reason. 
The English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming is also giving a 
series of lectures on the novel and the 
drama in Rock Springs, Wyoming, 
during January, February, and March. 
This series is sponsored by the Rock 
Springs Branch of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 


% % % 


“For I dare boldly say, that neither 
affinity nor yet kindred doth bind the 
minds of men together with straiter 
and surer bands of amity, than doth 
the fellowship of them that be learned 
in good letters and honest studies.” 


(Erasmus. ) 
* * * 


TowN AND Gown AT COLORADO 

In the fall of 1951 members of the 
faculty of the University of Colorado 
carried on a series of forum discussions 
called “Is the University Doing Its 
Job?” The forum was open to the 
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public. Panels on such questions as 
“Should University Education Be 
More Practical?” and “Should the 
University’s Goal Be the Adjusted 
Personality?” were characterized by a 
“basic good will and devotion to a 
common enterprise.” In the first forum, 
Dr. Dudley Wynn, defending the 
liberal arts program, felt that “The 
biggest catch in vocational education 
is at the practical level. The more 
specific practical courses you put in, 
the greater the danger they will never 
be used. . . . Too specific training is 
an utter waste [in our ever-changing 
technology]. A student becomes more 
flexible by learning general principles, 
science, history, literature. Society suf- 
fers for every hour of liberal arts re- 
placed by vocational training.” Dr. 
Otis Lipstreu, assistant professor of 
management, pointed out that “Busi- 
ness education is not attempting to be 
purely vocational—nothing is taught 
in the University that can be taught 
on the job. Is your idea,” he asked, 
“to make education so tough that only 
a few can get it? We require two years 
of liberal arts before we admit a stu- 
dent to business school.” Bridging the 
traditional split between town and 
gown, the audience took a lively part 
in the forums, evidently enjoying the 
frankness with which the questions 
were posed and the openness of the 
discussion. 


+ + 


OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL 


Whatever the time of year, it never 
seems otiose to speak of the plans of 
the Oregon Shakespearean Festival As- 
sociation, whose season this summer 
will include performances in repertory, 
August 6 through August 30, of The 
Tempest, Julius Caesar, Henry V, and 


Much Ado about Nothing. This is the 
Association’s most “popular” season in 
some years but for the jaded playgoer 
it should have as much excitement as 
it has proved to have, through eleven 
earlier seasons, for playgoers entirely 
unwilling to accept Shakespeare un- 
less he amused or moved or diverted 
them. The Tempest, which will be 
directed by Richard Graham, whose 
plain, fresh production of Twelth 
Night was an adornment of the last 
season (as was his magnificent por- 
trayal of Lear), should be exceptional- 
ly interesting. It is the Festival’s sec- 
ond sally at the problems of staging 
Shakespearean fantasy on the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Reports of Michael Ben- 
thall’s pretentious production of the 
same play at Stratford last year (and 
again next summer) suggest the sort 
of thing that has happened to the play 
through the past century. It will be 
exciting to see it alive on the plain 
boards of that deceptively simple Ash- 
land stage. 

Allen Fletcher, absent from Ashland 
for a season but warmly remembered 
for his direction of King John, The 
Taming of the Shrew (which was an 
adult comedy instead of a tired farce 
in his hands), Henry IV, Part One 
and Othello, will direct Julius Caesar, 
and as he is unquestionably the most 
patient and sensitive director I have 
ever seen at work, the consequence 
should be memorable. 

Angus Bowmer, the founder-pro- 
ducing director of the festival and one 
of the deftest comedians I have ever 
seen at work, will direct Much Ado, 
a sharp change from the careful artic- 
ulation he managed in Lear last sum- 
mer. Direction of the production of 
Henry V (fifth in the festival’s pro- 
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gression through the chronicles) is still 
a matter of debate as I write, but that 
ringing rhetoric and accomplished cal- 
culation should be not only a special 
challenge after the brilliant Olivier 
film but a special delight on that same 
Shakespearean stage. Douglas Russell 
will return again as costumer, which 
is the soundest of auguries, and the 
company may be expected to be as 
good or better than last summer’s con- 
genial and more than efficient con- 


frerie. 
* * * 


CENTRAL City OPERA 


Central City, Colorado, continues its 
twenty-year history with productions 
of two operas with English texts pre- 
pared for these performances. They 
are also immensely popular, being 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro (1786) and 
Puccini’s La Boheme (1896), spec- 
imens in the classical-comic and the 
romantic-pathetic, each excellent in its 
sort. But after the recent rather wear- 
ing performance of Gianni Schicchi in 
English I wonder again at the wisdom 
of bringing opera down to the people 
and at the possibility of bringing the 
people up to opera. All but the deftest 
of translations are a poor substitute for 
the original libretto, and in the case 
of Mozart in particular the brilliance 
of the librettist (the blessed Abbé 
Lorenzo da Ponte) would seem to defy 
anyone rash enough to attempt to 
English it. Again, the lovely schmalz- 
ing soar of La Boheme fits the extrav- 
agances of Italian better than the 
anticipatable English equivalents. Even 
in so simple a satiric exercise as Me- 
notti’s Telephone composed in and for 
English, the language as often became 
obtrusive as effective. 





SADLER’s WELLS OPERA Book 


All of which is, presumably, a 
minority report as it is certainly one 
subject to correction. Readers looking 
for arguments on the other side may 
turn to a formidable battery in the 
first of the Sadler’s Wells opera books 
edited by Eric Crozier and published 
by John Lane (The Bodley Head) for 
the governors of the Sadler’s Wells 
foundation. Its title is Opera in Eng- 
lish (1945) and its contributors in- 
clude Tyrone Guthrie, Edwin Evans, 
Joan Cross, Edward J. Dent and Nin- 
ette de Valois. The series as a whole 
is worth your inspection and includes 
half a dozen subsequent booklets (at 
2/6) each devoted to a specific opera, 
among them Cosi fan tutte, Peter 
Grimes and Madame Butterfly. 


% * % 
DRAMATISTS’ ALLIANCE 


Still another of the plays awarded 
prizes in the annual contest of the 
Dramatists’ Alliance, Stanford, has 
come to a Broadway production, al- 
though at present it is too early to 
guess how Thomas McEvoy Patter- 
son’s American Primitive will fare or 
whether it will share the formidable 
success of such earlier prize-winners as 
Howard Richardson’s Dark of the 
Moon or the dismal and dubiously de- 
served fate of Second Best Bed by 
Richard M. Nash. 

The latest issue of the Alliance Bul- 
letin contains a summary of its six- 
teenth season and a summary of the 
fifteen earlier years of Alliance history. 
Awards in 1951 were presented to 
Robert Crosby Colson for his comedy 
Comfort Me With Apples, to Irving 
Fineman of Vermont for The Fig Tree 
Madonna, a study of the effects of 
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war on the maternal instinct, to Mary 
Elizabeth Mruzik for her short play, 
River Rat, about a river front waif. 

This copy of the Bulletin of the 
Dramatists’ Alliance, like all of its 
predecessors, is worth a wider audience 
than it is likely to reach because, while 
the Alliance is known to hundred of 
fledgling playwrights, it reaches few 
theater-goers. And while it is widely 
distributed among college and univer- 
sity libraries it is shelved as another 
“serial on exchange” and its contents 
explored more accidentally than often. 
This seems a double shame since it 
deprives the Alliance of a good many 
probable friends and those same friends 
of a proper knowledge of the remark- 
able accomplishment of the Alliance. 
Readers teased by these notes or 
curious in spite of them may have 
further details by writing to The 
Dramatists’ Alliance, Room 200Z, 
Stanford, California. 


* * * 


Firms FOR THE UNIverRsITy: ART VS. 
BUSINESS 

I have been involved in, of all 
things, the booking of films for a uni- 
versity program and while the first 
season is fixed by contract and ap- 
proved by people more knowledgeable 
about films than I, the whole business 
remains pretty mysterious still. Nor 
will one’s casual friends understand 
why they can’t see A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (although why they 
should want to, save in a spasm of 
masochism or academic self-sacrifice, 
I can’t guess) or why they can’t have 
The River at once instead of going 
into the city and seeing it at those 
ridiculously high prices. The answer 
in the second case is perhaps obvious 


on the face of those same $1.80 tickets, 
But it is a perennial shame that the 
fine films of the past are only partly 
and then only temporarily retrievable. 
Even the delights of the past in a 
lighter vein (Trouble in Paradise 
would be one example) must for the 
most part be remembered only unless 
they are accessible from the Film Li- 
brary of the Museum of Modern Art 
for reasonable enough rentals but un- 
der restrictions that, for us at least, 
make that whole tempting program 
inaccessible. 

The answer, of course, is plain 
enough and the answer, of course, is 
Business, Good, as seen through the 
wrong end of a telescope. The film 
would like to be an art but exigencies 
interfere and just possibly the suspicion 
that the rather weary slogan, “Movies 
are better than ever,” might be made 
a monkey of by a proper succession 
of the past accomplishments in 
cinema. 

This is a hopelessly tangled business, 
neither as simple as my _ suggestion 
above, nor so snarled that it is beyond 
hope of untangling. Meanwhile any at- 
tempt to consider the film steadily at 
its worthier moments must be con- 
fined to what the trade calls “art 
theatres” (which have their own way 
to make) or to the “non-commercial” 
interest of the college and university 
theaters. 

I should like, from entirely selfish 
motives, to learn something more than 
I know of the experience of other 
“non-commercial” bookers with films 
and with their audiences. It is a matter 
which might be expected to interest 
a good many readers of the Review. 
Notes, comments, complaints, advice 
will all be received with attention. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


*‘ APPEAL TO THE HUMANITIES”: DISSENT AND A REPLY 
DISSENT 


The Summer 1951 edition of the Western Humanities Review features the 
somewhat incongruous attempt of a contemporary political scientist to reorient 
contemporary American humanists. (Raymond English, “Appeal to the 
Humanities.”) Mr. English believes that the symptomatic maladjustment 
of “literary intellectuals” may be attributed to the insensitive multitude of 
democracy and the “crass materialism” of the industrial age. He describes the 
lamentable frustration of our creative artists, stranded on the desolate bank 
of an abysmal gulf “between truth and the public,” and proposes an 
educational corrective to span the gap. 

The pitiable thing about the article is that the author goes around in a 
sophistical circle and finally returns to the pitfall he set out to avoid, the 
exclusive intelligentsia. He accepts the arid proposition that universal advanced 
education is precluded by inherent limitations in economic resources and human 
material. Consequently he assigns the responsibility “for guiding and criticizing 
and bearing the burden of informed decision” to “those whom society or 
fortune has marked out for a university career.” 

Such an argument for the intellectual elite may be descriptive of capitalist 
ethics, but is not an accurate reading of social evolution. The fortunes of art 
and literature are inseparably woven with the pursuit of freedom. They thrive 
in the struggle against national, feudal, and economic oppression. The great 
humanizing force in society is nothing less than the fitful striving of the masses 
for economic reform and political liberty. That creative expression which iden- 
tifies itself with popular aspiration, which is responsive to the sufferings and 
hopes of oppressed people, is never remote from the public. The slave-born 
responded to Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the host of labor made Looking Back- 
ward the most widely-read book in America. 

A social art is never above the level of its society; but priggish mysticism and 
antediluvian apologies for the status quo cannot reach out of their formal 
composition into the public mind. So did the poet, Robert Burns, prefer to 
write the songs of a country, to its laws; and the socialist, Eugene V. Debs, 
choose to rise with the ranks rather than from the ranks. In contrast, Mr. Eng- 
lish dismisses socialism as the lowest common cultural denominator, and retreats 
to his intellectual aristocracy. , 

Similar implications were implicit in the remarks that Mr. Wallace Stegner 
made at the University a few weeks ago when he spoke about the writing of 
revolutionary Asia. He said that literature is a humanizing influence, which 
cannot project itself until politics solidify and the continental pain subsides. 
His is another case of accounting for the wind by the movement of the trees. 
The humanizing force is not literature, but the process of revolution itself, 
and creative literature will emerge from the turbulence and emotion, and be 
understood by the people who participated in changing their world. 
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Social progress in every form is a creative process. The intuitive com- 
mentaries of art and literature are measured and evaluated by their compre 
hension of the realities of change. As thinking is derivative from being, so is 
creative expression distilled from reality. . .. 

[According to one critic, the path of the creative process may be traced] 
from initial “obscurity” through “confusion” into “unexpected” results. After 
the “germinal trivia” emerge from a “deep well of unconscious cerebration” 
(from Henry James), the artistic outcome is in suspense, and a “great deal 
happens spontaneously.” 

However, unconscious thought and subsequent affective treatment of ideas 
as they grow upon consciousness are mediated by the experience of the artist. 
The power of his appeal is largely dependent upon the nature of his own 
experience. If his art is a product of conscious association with the aspirations 
of people it is likely to win a ready acceptance and cast light into the future. 
Like the Emersonian artist, he is “necessitated by the air he breathes, and the 
ideas on which he and his contemporaries live and toil . . .” If on the other 
hand, his art is anti-social, or reflects an egocentric “clod of ailments and 
grievances” (G. B. Shaw), it disqualifies itself for mass appeal, and reverts to 
the patronage of a specially educated aristocracy. 


; RICHARD L. SKL 
University of Utah SKLAR 


REPLY 


For Mr. Sklar’s candid, bag-and-baggage rejection of the “Appeal to the 
Humanities” the appellant is grateful. It is, of course, comforting to know that 
anyone notices one’s impertinences; but it is also helpful, when one is by no 
means sure of the correctness of one’s own position, to be given the opportunity 
of wrangling about it. The appellant will therefore, with the permission of 
the editor, attempt to reply to Mr. Sklar’s case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Sklar considers it “somewhat incongruous” that a political scientist 
should push his snout into the tent of the humanities. This comment is 
symptomatic of the prevailing departmentalism of mind and thought against 
which the “Appeal” was in part directed. The appellant finds himself com- 
pelled to stake a firm claim in art and literature: he cannot conceive himself 
living without the solace, the stimulus and the re-creation that novels and plays, 
poems and pictures and films and music bring to him, and he happens to 
think (as does in fact Mr. Sklar) that these creative works are made for 
mankind, not for the li:erary or artistic specialists. It may be an ugly snout, 
Mr. Sklar, but not rea! , incongruous in its present position. 

As a matter of fact, «. student of politics and history can be of humble 
assistance even to humanistic experts. He can point out, for example, that 
such generalizations as that “art and literature . . . thrive in the struggle against 
national, feudal and economic oppression,” are a trifle inaccurate. He can 
suggest that the greatest art has usually emerged in circumstances not of protest 
but of satisfaction: that Aeschylus, Euripides and the Parthenon, were products 
of a great and successful Empire; that Corneille, Racine and Moliére dwelt 
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in the complacent splendor of Louis XIV; that Vergil and Horace wrote in 
the shelter of the power and peace of Augustus; that Shakespeare and Johnson 
reflected the spacious confidence of Elizabethan England; that Fielding and 
Doctor Johnson and Dickens and Thackeray spoke in and to a secure and 
expanding nation. He may legitimately ask what the great cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, or the Sistine Frescoes, or Velazquez, or El Greco or La Recherche 
du Temps Perdu, or the Canterbury Tales or the Odyssey had to do with 
“national, feudal and economic oppression.” All this is not to argue that art 
and literature are unconnected with society; but only to suggest that the con- 
nections are a trifle less simple than Mr. Sklar imagines. As for the examples 
that Mr. Sklar gives—Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Looking Backward—are these 
the best examples of great art that he can bring? The appellant yields to no 
one in his admiration of Mrs. Stowe’s great novel, but he cannot place it 
alongside Anna Karenina or Madame Bovary or Vanity Fair. As for the claim 
that it appealed to the slave-born; this appeal was utterly irrelevant. Its real 
importance lay in its appeal to decent, kindly, ordinary, free people through- 
out the U.S.A. and the civilized world. It appears that a student of history 
and society may make some slight contribution in these matters. 

Similarly he may cavil at such generalizations as that “the great humanizing 
force in society is nothing less than the fitful striving of the masses for economic 
reform and political liberty.” History, political study and social psychology 
all suggest on the whole that this is mystical moonshine. The masses are 
conservative; if they were not, democracy (perhaps civilization) would be 
impossible. New ideas, changes and plans for the future come from what 
Toynbee calls “the creative minority” or John Stuart Mill, more simply, “indi- 
viduality”; and this is true in politics, economics, science and art. Mr. Sklar 
will recognize this truth if he ever tries to engage in the reform of some abuse: 
if, for example, he feels impelled to strive against racial discrimination or 
popular hysteria, he will be well advised not to rely on the innate goodness or 
self-reforming qualities of popular prejudices. No useful purpose is served by 
the propagation of the myth that the “people” or the “masses” are the source 
of progress; indeed, that myth is a weapon for tyrants, and it is for this reason 
that men of good will ought to beware of the temptation to tickle their own 
self-righteousness by indulging in heart-warming sentimentalities about “the 
people.” It is never “the people” who benefit from such question-begging 
formulas. Marx, keen-sighted analyst though he was, used to talk loosely 
about the rise of the masses, but it was not the masses, but Lenin, intolerant 
élitist, who cashed in on the doctrine. The early French Revolutionists talked 
about the people, but it was the dictator Robespierre and later, Napoleon who 
seized power. Hitler talked much of the indomitable and inevitable future of 
the Herrenvolk, but the Herrenvolk did what he told it to do. Modern Social- 
ism bases itself on the “progressive” will of the people, but it sets up a hier- 
archy of economic and political experts to control the life of the whole nation. 
Of course, God must have loved the plain people, or he would not have made 
so many of them, but Lincoln did not abdicate the function of intelligent 
leadership and personal responsibility because of his belief in the plain people. 
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These points have been made in order to suggest that the departmentalism 
of disciplines has its disadvantages, of which Mr. Sklar’s sincere but superficial 
generalizations are an example. One further criticism of his criticism ought to 
be made. He implies that the “Appeal” is an apologia for “capitalist ethics.” 
It is hard to analyse one’s own prejudices, but the appellant is not a capitalist 
nor ever likely to be one. He happens to be a member of a social group 
which at the present time is bearing as much of the brunt of inflation as any 
in the country. He does not, however, quite see himself as the trembling 
lick-spittle of an economic system; he happens to believe that “capitalism” is a 
convenient portfolio word which has been used to describe many phenomena 
during the past four centuries, and the practical significance of which has 
changed so constantly during its existence that it has never been the same for 
ten years together. What he tried to indicate in the “Appeal” was that mind 
can be superior to matter, and that those intellectuals, such as Mr. Sklar, 
who try to measure mind and its potentials in terms of economic or “social” 
forces are in fact selling their birthright for a mess of potage—a mess in the 
contemporary as well as the original sense of the word. 

The prosecution’s main case, however, rests on the conclusion that the 
“Appeal” moves through a circle of pitiable sophistry to the advocacy of an 
“exclusive intelligentsia.” The appellant must admit the impeachment of 
intelligentsia, but he denies the exclusive. He does not pretend to know just 
how an intelligentsia is selected; he does believe that a living and growing 
society must have an intelligentsia; he does think that men and women who 
have had a higher education ought—if the education is adequate—to form the 
core of that intelligentsia, but certainly not exclusively. This is his position, 
and he does not mean to imply that the intelligentsia are to have any special 
privileges or powers beyond the authority which knowledge, judgment and 
persuasion growing out of their own sense of responsibility will bring. He does 
not even think that the intelligentsia will agree within their own multiple 
ranks; he would be distressed if they did agree. 

The prosecution dismisses as an “arid proposition” the appellant’s assump- 
tion that universal advanced education is impossible, but offers no argument 
to prove that it is possible. Arid or humid, the proposition merely states one 
of the trifling limitations that any practical study of education must accept. 
It might also be added that there is a point in education at which the law 
of diminishing returns tends to set in, as anyone who has ever graded a set 
of examination papers will testify. 

In conclusion, the appellant may perhaps be permitted to say that his ideas 
are only a tentative effort to find a prescription for some of the ills of our 
schizoid culture. The solution may conceivably lie not in the educational 
field at all; it is probably equally dependent on religion. Whatever the solution, 
it is at least clear that Mr. Sklar refuses even to face the real problem. His 
final message is a windy burst of rhetoric about the unconscious cerebration 
and mediatory functions of artists. “The hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed.” How often does Hollywood give us a film to make us think? (More often 
today than three or four years ago, but there is much to be desired.) How 
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frequently do the “slick” magazines print a story that throws a fresh beam 
of light? How many graduates leave college with an insatiable desire for knowl- 
edge and truth; and how many are fitted to make responsible and useful judg- 
ments even if they have the desire? How many of our subtle teachers and 
critics have managed to break through the walls of their own ivory towers? 
These are the questions that trouble the appellant, and he thinks that they 
ought to trouble the prosecution too. He thinks, above all, that the prosecution 
makes a grievous error in ignoring the actual (and inevitable) intellectual 
stratification of society, because by ignoring this stratification the prosecution 
blinds itself to the need for constructive effort to ensure free and swift and 
intelligible communication between the strata. Such communication might at 
least help to overcome the inertia and suspicion and superciliousness which 
endanger our freedom and efficiency today: far from being exclusive it might 
be the instrument of really effective adult education. Mr. Sklar is obviously 
scarcely complacent about the world we live in, but he has no comfort to offer 
us apart from two trite and perhaps incompatible dogmas: first, faith in the 
humanizing striving of the masses (which faith is always the prelude to oligarchic 
tyranny, as can be seen in that revolutionary Asia to which Mr. Sklar refers 
with enthusiasm); secondly, faith in the inspired fumblings of the creative artist 
in “association with the aspirations of [the] people,” (whatever that may 
mean). The appellant finds these dogmas unconvincing, jejune and some- 


what shop-soiled. The case rests. 
RAYMOND ENGLISH 


Kenyon College 


FouND: Ep Howe’s GOLDEN “GLOBE” 


The centennial of the birth of Edgar Watson Howe, affectionately called 
“Ol Ed Howe,” will be May 3, 1953. Whether there will be a celebration in 
his honor it is too early to predict, but at the time of his death on October 4, 
1937, the newspapers, wires, and radios of the world paid him tribute and 
various states claimed him as their own. Indiana claimed him because of his 
birthplace in Wabash County; Missouri, for giving him his first training as a 
printer in his father’s shop in Bethany; Nebraska, for providing him with his 
wife and his experience as a newspaper apprentice; Kansas, for his success with 
the Atchison Globe and his recognition as one of the greatest country-town 
newspaper editors in America; and the world claimed him not only as an 
outstanding newspaper man, as the “Common Sense Philosopher,” the “Kansas 
Diogenes,” and the “Sage of Potato Hill,” but also as the author of one of 
the earliest realistic American novels, The Story of a Country Town. 

Another state which might well have laid claim to Ed Howe is Colorado, 
for it was Golden, Colorado, that gave him his first experience as a newspaper 
owner and editor. He purchased the Weekly Golden Globe and edited it with 
various partners for two years, 1873-1875. Ed Howe, however, did everything 
in his power to erase the details of his life in Colorado from the record, partly 
because he was ashamed of his work and partly, no doubt, because his whole 
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experience in Golden was an unpleasant memory. He tried to blot the news- 
paper out of existence; he destroyed even his personal file so that his children 
could not read it. In his autobiography, Plain People, written when he was 
seventy-five years of age he said, referring to his Golden Globe, “I cannot recall 
how long I ran it, but know I did everything wrong, with the best intentions 
in the world. A few years ago I looked over the bound file of the paper, and 
quietly burned it, to prevent my sons seeing it.” (p. 113.) So complete was 
his destruction that the Library of Congress has no file of the Golden Globe, 
and the librarians there were unable to locate more than a few scattered issues 
of it in the United States. 

An attempt to find the reason for Howe’s attitude toward his newspaper 
and toward his experiences in Colorado sent me more than three-quarters of 
a century into the past. 

Brief biographical sketches related that Ed Howe, thrown upon his own re- 
sources at fifteen years of age with only a few years of grade schooling and 
no money, had wandered through the villages and cities of the Midwest from 
Chicago to Salt Lake City as a typesetter, known as a “typo” or a “typographical 
tourist” in that day. Early in 1873, offended by his employer at Falls City, 
Nebraska, sensitive Ed Howe had stalked out in a huff into the none-too- 
friendly world, had picked up a companion of his early wanderings in Denver, 
and, at only nineteen years of age, had launched with him his first enterprise 
as a newspaper owner and editor at Golden, Colorado. 

Convinced that there was no hope of finding a file of the Golden Globe, but 
desirous of searching out any vestiges of young Editor Howe, who had walked 
the streets of the little mountain village seventy-five years before, I drove over 
the winding road in the foothills of the Rockies from the University of Colo- 
rado to Golden one day in July, 1947. I inquired about Ed Howe at the office 
of the Transcript, but the owner was not there, and the young staff knew 
nothing about Ed Howe. I went to the little public library where not a single 
issue of Howe’s Globe nor a single one of his thirty books was to be found. 
The librarian kindly gave me the names of four or five of the oldest old-timers 
of the town as possible sources of information, but none of them proved fruit- 
ful. Despairing of any clues, I made bold to seek out the owner of the 
Transcript at his home. 

“Did you know Ed Howe?” I asked, coming to the point after a few pre- 
liminary remarks. 

“No, I didn’t know him personally, but my grandfather did. You see the 
Transcript has never been out of our family, and my grandfather and Ed Howe 
were rival newspaper men here in the ’seventies.” 

“I have tried in vain to find a file of the Globe, but Howe said he had 
destroyed his file and it seems no other is in existence.” 

“Well, I don’t know. He may have. destroyed his personal file, but I think 
I have an old file down at my office.” 

“Oh, do you! Do you suppose that I could see it?” I ventured. 

“Well, yes, if you'll drive me down in your car and wait until I see a man 
down there.” 
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Almost afraid to hope, I waited in the little newspaper office with as much 
patience as the tenseness of my curiosity permitted. After a while, the editor 
came slowly down the creaking stairs without any file, and my heart sank. 

“I’m sure I have it somewhere,” he assured me. ‘Maybe it’s out at the 
museum just west of town. Do you have time to drive out there?” 

Time! What was time to me when there was the possibility of such a rare 
discovery? 

We found the museum locked. Another dead end, I thought. 

Soon, however, by rattling the lock and by making other strange noises, he 
won the attention of some women who had an apartment in the building, 
and they let us in. The door of the museum was also locked and a search 
was necessary before a key that would unlock it was found, for the place had 
been closed for some time because of the lack of funds to hire an attendant. 

At one side of the dust-covered room, overcrowded with historical trophies, 
stood a wooden cabinet in which the editor said the file should be. It too was 
locked. The women had no key and didn’t know where to look for one. A 
collection of keys was found in a little drawer in another cabinet of the 
museum, and every key that looked as if it might serve our purpose was tried, 
but to no avail. Finally, with a determined look the editor took his printer’s 
make-up rule from his pocket and proceeded to remove the screws from the 
hinges of the cabinet door with it. Soon several shelves of bound newspaper 
files stood before me. With almost breathless eagerness, one by one, I examined 
each file as the editor handed it to me to find the one which Ed Howe had 
published, and one by one, I returned them to him with disappointment. At 
last he handed down the last book on the bottom shelf—a poor disheveled- 
looking thing which had lost its front cover. Carefully opening the first pages 
which were curled back upon themselves in disorderly fashion, I saw at the 
top of the left column on page two in bold black letters 


WEEKLY GLOBE 
Golden, Colorado 


Howe & Dorsey Prop’s 
Saturday, March 22, 1873 


They were really black letters, but to me they were shining gold! 

So intent had I been upon the search for the file that not until that moment 
had I considered what I should do if I found it. Here it was, but could I get 
permission to read it? When? Where? I wondered. Timidly I asked the 
kindly gentleman. 

“What will you give me? Your car?” he suggested. I considered the offer 
seriously, but I could not give my means of transportation back to Minnesota. 
Then smiling good-naturedly, he said, “I’m going to let you take it with you.” 

I think my 1940 Plymouth floated on clouds back to the newspaper office. 
My benefactor got out, and I was ready to drive away with my precious treasure. 

“But you don’t know who I am; you don’t even have my name!” I said. 

“Well, you can write it on a little slip of paper, and when you have finished 
with the book, you can return it to me.” 
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Reading the fragile pages of Ed Howe’s Golden Globe, 1873-1875, I have 
been piecing together the sad story of those two unfortunate years in Colorado 
and realize why Howe at seventy-five wished to blot it out of his record. The 
story ought to be told—his centennial will be a good time for it. Meanwhile, 
who can contribute more Howe materials relating to the Golden period? 


State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota RutH E. Brune 


% * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


RopertT T. Harris, who took his doctorate at Harvard in 1949, is Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Utah. His article “Plausibility 
in Fiction” appeared in the Journal of Philosophy for January 3, 1952. 


Jack H. Apamson, on leave from the Department of English at the University 
of Utah, is serving in the Air Force in Korea, where he has been promoted 
to Major since his appearance in the Review last summer. 


Wituiam E. WItson, well known novelist, taught English at the University of 
Colorado before joining the faculty of Indiana University. 


RoBERT BELOoF, who saw non-combatant service as a Quaker in World War II, 
has received Atlantic Monthly, Robert Frost, and Middlebury College fellow- 
ships to the Bread Loaf School of English. In 1951 he was granted a leave 
of absence from a lectureship at the University of California to study modern 
American prosodic theory and practice under a Ford Foundation grant. 


MiriAM ALLEN DEForp is a professional writer who makes her home in San 
Francisco. She has been a prizewinner in the American Music Conference 
and the Ellery Queen Contest. Her story “Another Day” appeared in the 
Autumn 1951 Pacific Spectator. 


Tom Burnao is teaching in the Division of the Humanities at Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley. 


EILEEN S. Barr is a member of the library staff at the University of Utah. 


RICHARD B. VowLes, whose study of the Swedish novelist Par Lagerkvist was 
published in The Saturday Review of Literature for December, 1951, is Assis- 
tant Professor of English at the University of Florida. 


ALBERT ROLAND makes his home in Topeka, Kansas. The present article is a 
condensation of‘an essay awarded first prize in the Hattie Elizabeth Lewis 
Contest on Applied Christianity at the University of Kansas last year. 


Lincotn Fitzett of Berkeley, California, has contributed verse and literary 
criticism to a number of leading journals: The Yale Review, The Southern 
Review, The New Mexico Quarterly, The Sewanee Review, The South 
Atlantic Quarterly. He holds the Shelley Memorial Award for 1937. His 
Collected Poems will be published this fall. 





